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MOTHER... 


don't let your child 


be nicknamed "Skinny! 











go through life on an equal basis 

with others. You don’t want him 
to be handicapped. You want him to 
hold his own in play, in sports, in his 
studies. You want him to be attrac- 
tive physically. You don’t want to be 
humiliated by having him nick-named 
“Skinny.” 

Nothing worries parents more than 
children who are not quite up to par 
but you need not be discouraged. 
There’s a way to build up your child 
without doctoring him with unpleas- 
ant pills and medicine. You can do 
it by a method that is natural and 
appetizing and which will appeal to 
one of his most urgent cravings.... 
the craving for sweets. 


Delicious Chocolate 


Health Food 


More than 25 years ago a famous 
dietician conceived the idea of blend- 
ing the vital mineral requirements of 
the body with chocolate, forming a 
highly palatable health food that was 
not only pleasant to eat but readily 
assimilable. The product was called 
Pankoka and distributed largely to the 
medical profession. In the years that 
have passed hundreds of physicians 
have prescribed. Pankoka in their pri- 
vate practise and have found it mar- 
vellously beneficial in all cases of 
undernourishment, anemia and other 
ailments resulting from a general run 
down or nervous condition. 

Pankoka is rich in iron, calcium, 
phosphorous, magnesium and other im- 


Mize thre you want your child to 


WRITE 
THE 


FOR THE 
ONE 


Sp ¢ cial 


FREE 


portant minerals which are vital to 
robust health. It also contains vitamin 
A and “Sunshine” vitamin D. 

Our files are filled with hundreds of 
letters attesting the wonderful results 
obtained from this delicious health 
food.. Start your child on Pankoka to- 
day and you'll be amazed at the general 
improvement in his health. Pankoka 
supplies mineral and vitamin deficien- 
cies that are responsible for lack of 
appetite, lack: of weight, constipation, 
anemia, indigestion and other dietary 
ailments. 


Solves the Candy- 
Craving Problem 


Pankoka may be eaten as a confec- 
tion with very good results, but in most 
cases it is better to dissolve it in hot 
milk and serve as a beverage. It should 
be taken three times a day, substitut- 
ing it for tea, coffee or cocoa. Thou- 
sands of grateful mothers swear by 
Pankoka because it is so beneficial for 


a one dollar package FREE! Try 
Pankoka for some time and see the 
benefits. of abounding «health. - Act 
NOW— 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. If 
for any reason Pankoka does not help 
you—if it does not do all you hope for 
and expect, we will gladly refund your 
money. Any authorized Pankoka deal- 
er will do the same if you are not 
satisfied. 


Read What These 
Doctors Say 


DR. C. A. BISCHOFF, Parkton, Md., stated: 
“T am getting very satisfactory results from 
Pankoka and will recommend it whenever the 
opportunity presents. Send Pankoka as soon 
as possible; am starting Another patient on it.” 


Dr. N. S. HANOKA, New ‘York, stated: “I 
found Pankoka very uséful in all ‘cases of poor 
assimilation, undernourished conditions, and 
weak digestion,” 


DR. J. PHOUTRIDES, Denver, Col., spe- 
cializing in tuberculosis (Denver Clinic), stated: 
“T am overjoyed at discovering a food like 


children. They serve Pankoka instead Pankoka. Its results are wonderful.” 
of candy, thus satisfying the child’s 
natural craving for sweets and at the 
same time building up 
stronger, healthier lit- ooDs: ' “¥ 
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LETTERS 





A CORRECTION 


On page 28 of your June 24 issue of News-WrEEK 
re, have an article re; Z Memphis Appeal 
1aving been bought by James T. Hammond Jr., pub- 
lisher of Hearst’s Detroit News. 

For your information, The Detroit Times is the 
Hearst newspaper in Detroit. The Detroit News is 
an independent newspaper not affiliated with any group. 

Sho very much appreciate your making this 
correction in your next issue. 

Tue Dertroir News 


H. Pontinc, Business Manager 
Detroit, Mich. 


Editorial Note: Before purchasing The Memphis 
preaing, Agnes’ and The Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
ames T. Hammond Jr. was publisher of The Detroit 
imes. News-WEEK regrets the error of bestowing also 
The Detroit News upon Mr. Hammond. 


BAER’S BEER 


From the first issue, I have read your magazine 
with genuine interest. it gives important news graph- 
ically and concisely. I have commended the publication 

ublicly and privately. I have a growing discontent, 

owever, with your policy of dragging ‘‘beer’’ in by the 
ears on the slightest provocation. The last one in de- 
scribing the meling-Baer fight: “‘Schmeling trained 
on tea and milk; Baer on beer’’ is too much. Please do 
not renew my subscription. I have been an athlete both 
amateur and professional, and this other similar 
references are entirely misleading. An athlete with 
Baer’s physical endowment may succeed for a time in 
spite of alcohol; never because of it. 

I do feel that your publication has a future. But 
is it-quite fair to the youth of the land to constantly 
give them the impression that beer is vital to their 
physical well-being, You know perfectly well that it 
is not. I am sure that will not be inclined to argue 
that point. Alcohol ridden into public favor on 
the wave of discontent brought about by the economic 
depression. The man is yet to be found who drank 
himself out of debt, also the nation. What a public 
service a magazine like yours could render by present- 
ing the facts. I shall Pigg ral miss my NEws- 
Weex. I have come to look forward to it. 

Eart CocHran 


MINISTER, 


Highland Park Presbyterian Church 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Editorial Note: News-Weex does not take sides, 
nor does it indulge in editorial pro . That 
Baer trained on beer was a fact, reported as such, and 
a not indicate in any sense that he won because 
of it. 


AMAZED 


I note with some amazement that 85 members of 
the Senate and House sent a petition to President 
Roosevelt asking that he send Father Coughlin to the 
assistance of t American delegation in London. 
Is this simply a reflection on the mentality of some 
of our Congressmen, or does it represent a political 
gesture for the benefit of those “millions of American 
citizens” whose confidence Father Coughlin enjoys? 
Anyone at all familiar with ghlin’s provincialism 
would hardly suggest that he be a member of an 
international conference where cooperation and a 
spirit of give and take are prime requisites. Further- 
more, I doubt whether Father Coughlin could sit in 
conference with representatives from that bedeviled 
nation—the U. S. S. R. 

Wiit1am KoNnNeERTH 


Erie, Pa. 


PRESIDENT’S BIRTHPLACE 


On page 9 of the June 10th issue of News-WreEexk 
is a picture of President Roosevelt’s Canadian home on 
the island of Cam lio, Néw Brunswick. Was 
Président Roosevelt borne in that home; asking if you 
will kindly advise if he was borne there. 

M. E, Witttams 

403 Sherman St. 

Joliet, Ill. 


Editorial Note: President Roosevelt was borne at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., on Jan. 30, 1882. 


AN ASSERTION 


In reference to your article. on 


e 8, June 17 
issue. The President won’t use “ 


club that he has 


Russellville, Ky. 
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HULL AND CHAMBERLAIN: The head of 
the American delegation, Cordell Hull, and 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Neville Chamberlain, talk things over during 
@ lull in the World Economic Conference at 
Leondon.—(See page 11). (Wide World). 

MITCHELL ACQUITTED: A friendly scene 
in the Park Avenue apartment of Max Steuer, 
lawyer, who is seated beside his client, 
Charles Mitchell, banker, following the lat- 
ter’s acquittal on charges of income tax eva- 
sion, in New York.—(See page 20). (Interna- 
tional). 

BALBO’S ARMADA: At Orbetello, Italy, 
the Minister of Air, Italo Balbo, assembles 
his men and 24 planes for a mass flight to 
Chicago.—(See page 25). (Keystone). 

MOLEY AND SWOPE: To act as “contact 
men” at the World Economic Conference, 
Raymond Moley, head of the “Brain Trust,” 
and Herbert Bayard Swope, former newspaper- 

sail from New York.—(See page 11). 
(International). 

THREE GENERATIONS: President Roose- 
velt visits his second youngest son, Franklin 
D. Jr., and his mother at Groton, Mass., be- 
fore starting on cruise to her Summer home 
in New Brunswick.—(See page 6). (Acme). 

AFTER 50 YEARS: Celebrating the victory 
of this famous Harvard crew of 1883 over 


ard 
hold a work-out on the Charles River, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., at reunion time.—(See page 22). 
(International). 
BOMB FOR EATON: The gardener discov- 
ers a bomb attached to the car of Congress- 


Eaton of New Jersey.—(See 


man A, 
page 10). (International). 
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THE BIG DRIVE BEGINS: Hectic Scenes Recalling 


War Days as Recovery Is Set in Motion in Washington 


On a thousand fronts, in three main 
sectors, the Big Drive for recovery 
swung into line last week, and reverber- 
ations from the first bombardment rat- 
tled windows in every city, town, and 
hamlet of the nation. 

Not since the World War days have 
preparations for national action been 
so feverish. In numberless recruiting 
stations, farms and industries are mo- 
bilizing squads, platoons, regiments, and 
brigades for the greatest concerted of- 
fensive against depression ever known 
to American history. 

Their officers swarm into Washing- 
ton for marching orders. They get them 
from the New General Staff, now por- 
ing over charts and plans and barking 
their commands in the monumental 
Commerce, Interior, and Agriculture 
Buildings, transformed into General 
Headquarters for the army of revival. 

In G. H. Q., three commanding gen- 
erals work day and night to launch the 
major push. Like Pershing, Haig, and 
Petain in the war, each has an army 
and a sector of attack. Allies against 
the common enemy, molders of the 
“partnership” of industry, government, 
and agriculture, 


tion’s capital been so hectic. Tele- 
phones jingle incessantly, messengers 
dash here and there. People stream 
through doorways and throng the cor- 
ridors of G. H. Q., with the look of men 
who do not know just where they are 
going, but are set on going some- 
where. 

A host of camp-follower-shysters and 
self-styled “experts” have set up offices 
to “advise” ex-cathedra, and do a little 
fleecing while the time is ripe. Wash- 
ington newspaper bureaus, usually de- 


pleted at this time of year, are fully 


manned and overworked. Reporters, 
now turned war-correspondents, are 
deluged with “hand-outs” from the big- 
gest corps of publicity agents, “idea 
men,” and professional explainers gath- 
ered in Washington since 1918. 

From publicity’s mimeographs pours 
an avalanche of dispatches from the 
G. H. Q. for the press, the news-reels, 
and the radio. The commanders hold 
press conferences to tell of battle plans. 
“This job,” growled General Johnson, 
in his brusque soldier fashion, “is go- 
ing to be done not behind closed doors, 
but in a goldfish bowl.” 


OBJECTIVES: Last week the three 
marshals repeated the objectives that 
were sought to rout the foe from his 
four-year entrenchments. They used 
such sentences as these: 

“The major problem is to get people 
back to work. .. We could have 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 back at work in 90 days if 
every one cooperated.” 

“We want to get our purchasing 
power back where it belongs.” 

“Get employers to shorten working 
hours and pay a decent living wage.” 

To reach these main objectives, the 
armaments to clear the way for the ad- 
vance are now being called into action. 
It is a strange, complex, and technical 
array, requiring expert handling—price- 
fixing, production-fixing, bounties, mar- 
keting agreements, processing taxes, 
codes of fair competition, industrial li- 
censes, and a host of others. 

Used crudely, they may prove to be 
terrifically destructive. Used skillfully 
they may blaze the way to recovery and 
to economic victories still visions in the 
minds of men. So hair-triggered and 
unproved are many of them, that even 
the generals are not quite sure how 
some of them 
should be used. 





Hugh S. Johnson 
marshals the “in- 
dustry sector,’’ 
Donald H. Sawyer 
the public works 
“government sec- 
tor,” and George N. 
Peek the “agricul- 
ture sector.” 
With military 
precision, speed, 
and efficiency, they 
are building, al- 
most overnight, 
great emergency 
organizations (see 
page 6) to carry 
their orders into 
the field. They are 
busily setting the 
wheels of attack in 
motion, against the 
return of the Pres- 
ident who, Foch- 
like, is their com- 
mander-in-chief. 
Not in peace- 
time memory has 








“Anything can 
happen,” said Gen. 
Johnson, “I’m not 
going to prophesy 
as to how this 
thing will work.” 
Already, at the 
mere threat of 
them, great doings 
are afoot toward 
recovery. To the 
growing list, the 
following were 
among those that 
were added in the 
news last week: 
Payroll and 
wage increases, 
notably 5% begin- 
ning July 1 to some 
50,000 employees 
of General Electric 
Company, and 10% 
to some 25,000 


ACME throughout the 


activity in the na- “This Job,” Growled General Johnson, “Is Going to be Done in a Goldfish Bowl.” country. 
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Steel plants recruiting skilled work- 
ers in Youngstown and other mills. 

William Green, head of the American 
Federation of Labor, declared that more 
than 1,200,000 persons went back to 
work in April and May, and unofficial es- 
timates showed another 400,000 since 
June 1. 


PUBLIC WORKS: To provide em- 
ployment on construction on public 
works, the government began to lay 
down a barrage of Federal money from 
the huge $3,300,000,000 munition-sup- 
ply at its disposal. Col. Donald H. Saw- 
yer, an engineer-specialist in such mat- 
ters, has charge of this sector of the 
battle front. 

He moved his quarters last week from 
the Commerce Building to new rooms 
in the Department of the Interior, where 
already he has “a bushel basket full” of 
requests for money. More poured in all 
week from States from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, telling of projects which 
they want to build and asking for the 
government’s share (30% of cost of 
labor and supplies). 

Policy 

Before making any of these grants, 
the Colonel went ahead to perfect his 
organization, the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works. With 
the aid of. his Special Board for Public 
Works, consisting of the Secretaries of 
Interior, Labor, Agriculture, War and 
Commerce, the Attorney General, the 
Budget Director, and Col. George R. 
Spalding, an Army engineer, he issued 
a “Statement of Policy.” 

It said, in effect: “Don’t rush your 
applications to Washington, or we shall 
get hopelessly jammed. We are setting 
up, aS soon as we can, a decentralized 
system, including State Administrators 
who will receive all applications con- 
cerning their States and send to Wash- 
ington for final approval only those 
which they pass.” 


Rules 


He then laid down general rules which 
would cover the type of projects in 
which he would be interested, stressing 
“the economic point of view” and “co- 
ordinated planning.” Each should be 
“socially desirable” and should not in- 
volve further outlays by the govern- 
ment for upkeep. 

Right of way would be given to those 
“which can be entered upon at once and 
completed with reasonable speed,” those 
“which are located in or near a center 
of unemployment,” and those “which 
are integrated with other projects into 
a significant plan.” 


Labor 


He also gave his attention to labor, 
which the government is handling very 
tenderly these days. Then he desig- 
nated other agencies to parcel out the 
money in his care. Among them were 
these: 

The Department of Agriculture will 
handle the $400,000,000 specified for 
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highways and related works. Before 
the week ended Colonel Sawyer allotted 
to each State its share, on the basis de- 
tailed in the National Industry Recov- 
ery Act (50% for population, 25% for 
area, 25% for mileage). Texas got the 
biggest portion, $24,244,024, followed by 
New York, $22,330,101. Work starts 
on July 1. 

The War Department will handle pro- 
jects for flood control, river and harbor 
improvements, and similar work. Dur- 
ing the week the Army asked for $135,- 
000,000 for reconditioning Army posts 
and national cemeteries, and included 
$25,000 for rejuvenating the Statue of 
Liberty. 

The Navy will receive $238,000,000 
for a shipbuilding program involving 
32 vessels, allowed under the London 
Treaty. Acting Secretary Henry L. 
Roosevelt, a cousin of the President, an- 
nounced that bids would be received for 
twenty of them on July 26. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will pass on loans to railré&ds for 
building programs. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which has just reported that the 
Treasury had invested $2,015,000,000 in 
its securities at the end of May, will 


lll —- 








The General is tough as a prize- 
fighter, has a mind like a steel trap, and 
a pair of legs that cannot be pulled. As 
right-hand man to Bernard M. Baruch 
(see page 17), he has long been working 
on plans for industrial self-discipline, 
For a month he has been in Washington, 
laying the foundations for industria] 
house-cleaning. 

“We are attempting to re-orient the 
universe of industry,” he told the press, 
To do it, he often sits on the edge of his 
big table to talk crisply to those who 
storm his third-floor “information” of- 
fice in the Commerce Building, or bur- 
rows through charts, figures, docu- 
ments, and letters in his near-by sanc- 
tum with its unmarked door. 

Already he has a plethora of advisers, 
As supreme council there is a Special 
Advisory Board composed of the Secre- 
taries of Commerce, Labor, and Agri- 
culture, the Attorney General, the Bud- 
get Director, and Chairman March of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Representing industry is an Industrial 
Advisory Board with 41 members, lead- 
ing industrial executives all. Represent- 
ing labor is a Labor Advisory Board of 
seven, headed by Dr. Leo Wolman of 
Columbia University. Representing the 
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“We Refuse To Kid Ourselves,” Said Secretary Wallace 


probably help to handle small projects 
under $100,000. 

Other outlays which Colonel Sawyer 
considered were $20,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of 8,000,000 acres of timber land 
for forestry in twenty States, and $25,- 
000,000 for homesteading. All the ex- 
penditures have a dual purpose, to pro- 
vide work and pay on a vast govern- 
ment-sponsored building program 
which, in turn, will help to provide work 
and pay in numerous industries which 
supply the materials. 


INDUSTRY CONTROL: In the far- 
fiung sector of the battlefield which em- 
braces all industry, General Johnson 
worked hard and late on three main 
problems: building with all possible 
speed his extensive new organization, 
listening to labor’s plans to fight battles 
of its own, and watching industry set 
up its new code of business practices. 





buying public is a Consumers Advisory 
Board of seven, five of whom were ap- 
pointed last Monday. 

The General last week increased his 
own staff, which now numbers more 
than 200. He appointed six Deputy Ad- 
ministrators to aid him on the techni- 
cal work, and four Special Assistants 
to head up some of the chief branches 
of his organization. 

For industry, he picked Dudley Cates, 
Chicago insurance man; for labor, Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, Washington lobby- 
ist for the American Federation of La- 
bor; for Chief Counsel, Donald R. Rich- 
berg, noted Chicago labor attorney; 
and for Chief of Research, Alexander 
Sachs, head of research of the Lehman 
Corporation, New York investment 
trust. 

Amid his organizing tasks, labor 
spokesmen raised their voices (see 
page 7). Finding sudden new energy 
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from the sympathy of Secretary of La- 
por Perkins, from the solicitude of Con- 
gressmen, and from the glimpsed U- 
topia in the Industrial Act, they clam- 
ored for protection against child la- 
bor, for real bargaining betwecn em- 
ployers and employees, for unionization 
under the new industrial codes. 


Codes 


To these codes the General gave his 
chief attention. He issued rules for 
drafting them; explained to swarms of 
visitors how they should work. He 
stressed “fair competition” as the ma- 
jor purpose of the codes, in view of the 
suspension of the anti-trust laws. He 
also stressed their voluntary nature, 
with “initiative for drafting them” com- 
ing from industry. 

A code is “a sort of law merchant 
for your industry,” he said, “to pro- 
tect against chiselers on the fringes.” 
Businesses which do not draft one or 
do not submit to one that is offered by 
the majority are “slackers”. And he 
added abruptly that any firm “which 
does not bear the insignia showing that 
it is cooperating toward national re- 
covery will be very unpopular.” 


Pistol 


The power he has to license recalcit- 
rants, he called “a pistol in the hip 
pocket” which, he declared, “I don’t 
want to use ... for it is repugnant to 
every American idea.” Whether he does 
or not, he snapped, was up to industry 
itself to decide. 

Meanwhile, business leaders every- 
where were burning midnight lights 
code-making. First to submit one was 
the cotton textile industry—three lead- 
ing trade associations representing 
more than two-thirds of the nation’s 
spindles and looms. It provided mini- 
mum weekly wages of $10 in the South 
and $11 in the North, up 30%; a maxi- 
mum work-week of 40 hours; numerous 
reports on operations; price contracts; 
and unionizing and collective bargain- 
ing. The General called it “a beauti- 
ful job,” and submitted it for hearings 
last Tuesday. 


Next 


Next to offer a code was the Cast 
Iron Soil Pipe Manufacturers, repre- 
senting 95% of the industry. Some 30 
other codes were nearly completed last 
week, including coal, oil, steel, auto, 
rubber, farm implement, electrical, and 
many other major industries. Scores 
of other businesses were busy with 
them, including macaroni makers, per- 
fumers, and florists. 

Other matters, many of them in 
Sharp conflict, beleaguered General 
Johnson. “It will be proper,” he as- 
Serted, “for industry to say that it will 
not sell below cost of production.” But 
he added pointedly, “there is no sense 
in increasing wages if living costs are 
increased equivalently.” 

Furthermore, although “we want to 
get men back to work,” he declared 
that “we are going to ask for an armis- 


tice on increasing production until this 
upward spiral can be started.” As he 
was leaving his press conference, he 
muttered to a reporter: “The price of 
beer is too damned high, and what are 
we going to do about it?” 


FARM CONTROL: While General 
Johnson struggles to get industry into 
line, his good friend George N. Peek, 
burly and blunt like himself, wrestled 
with problems on the farm sector. La- 
boring with Peek in the Agriculture 
Building to get the campaign under way 
was co-marshal Charles J. Brand. Their 
superior officer, Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace, ultimately responsible to the 
President for the success of the farm 
drive, was in St. Paul last week, tell- 








government, payments will also be 
made. “Cotton Week,” in which far- 
mers have a chance to sign such con- 
tracts and indicate whether they will 
put the plan into operation, started last 
Monday. To pleas from G. H. Q., the 
President added a strong one of his 
own last Saturday, written before he 
left Washington. 

“I have every confidence that the 
cotton producer will face the facts and 
cooperate fully in the reasonable and 
practical plan that is proposed,” he 
stated. 

A realist, Secretary Wallace talked 
turkey to the Minnesota farmers: “We 
refuse to kid ourselves... If, as a re- 
sult of the recent rise in prices, you 
feel that all that is necessary is just 
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In the Corridor, Outside General Johnson’s G. H. Q. 


ing farmers what was happening. 

The immediate attack was to be on 
two fronts, in the wheat-fields of the 
West and in the cotton-fields of the 
South. Others would follow later. The 
results, said Secretary Wallace, are 
“up to-the farmers.” 

For a month these men have laid 
their plans. Last week they spent re- 
cruiting their army. Their aim was 
crop reduction. Their inducements were 
bounties, the equivalent of higher prices 
to bring farm purchasing power back 
to the 1909-1914 level. Their artillery 
included marketing agreements, suspen- 
sion of the anti-trust laws, “processing. 
taxes” on millers, cotton manufactur- 
ers, and the like to raise the money for 
the bounty. 

To wheat farmers who agree to cut 
their acreage in 1934 and 1935, pay- 
ments will be made this year of about 
$150,000,000. The amount of the cut 
will depend, the Secretary said, upon 
the outcome “of the international wheat 
conference now in progress in Lon- 
don.” In a voice that carried over- 
seas, he spoke ominously of “dump- 
ing” our surplus. 

To cotton farmers who would sign 
contracts to lease at least 10,000,000 
acres of their present crop-land to the 


to whoop it up... . and let the future 
take care of itself, you are ignoring the 
laws of supply and demand. Our over- 
production of major farm products is 
not imaginary. .. I know perfectly 
well that reduction in production is 
not a popular thing to ask; but I also 
know that there is no decent alterna- 
tive.” 


CONSUMERS: From the farm and 
industrial sectors, consumers received 
reassurances last week that the battle 
against profitless prices would back- 
fire upon them. For three months 
and more they have watched a mam- 
moth “reflation” arsenal assembled, 
have seen many prices soar. Already 
they cast woeful eyes on mounting food 
bills. With the battle about to begin 
in earnest, they. wonder if they are not 
in the direct lines of fire. 

To make sure that consumers are 
fully protected against sharp price in- 
creases of farm products, Secretary 
Wallace last week chose Frederic C. 
Howe, a lawyer, lecturer, and a former 
immigration officer. His duties are to 
search out the facts behind consumers’ 
complaints, and to pass on all agree- 
ments affecting the price of such things 
as bread and cotton goods. 
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Postmaster General James A. Farley 
is not a member of the Columbia Uni- 
versity “Brain Trust.” He holds a 
diploma from an upstate New York po- 
litical organization whose course of 
study is similar to that obtainable in the 
lecture rooms of Tammany Hall. 
Consequently, when a band of Demo- 
crats, led by Representative McClintic, 
of Oklahoma, rushed at him last week 
with the demand that he open the sac- 
rosanct Library of Congress to political 
spoilsmen, he considered the problem 
from angles other than the purely lit- 
erary. 
Pie 


It was but one of a thousand dilemmas 
which vexed him as job-hungry Con- 
gressmen, afraid to go home without 
the patronage on which their local ma- 
chines depend, made a rush for the “pie- 
counter” from which they have been so 








KEYSTONE 


Mr. Farley Views the Pie-Counter 


long withheld. 

Before he took office, Mr. Roosevelt 
had announced that patronage would 
not be distributed until Democrats had 
demonstrated their loyalty by adopting 
his legislative program. The program 
was adopted with a loyalty no one had 
ever seen before. Now the adopters are 
seeking to collect. But there are com- 
plications, the first of which is economy. 


Dismissals 


Last week it was announced that, on 
July 1, 500 employees would be dropped 
from the Department of Commerce, 500 
to 600 from the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, 300 from the Government Printing 
Office, and 1,200 prohibition enforce- 
ment agents from the Department of 
Justice. ’ 

Nearly 100 foreign attaches of the De- 
partment of Commerce, some of whom 
have lived abroad for thirteen years, 
were told their jobs would be abolished 
forthwith, and if they wanted free trans- 
portation back home, they would have 
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PATRON AGE: Farley Torn Between Need for 


Economy and Desire to Reward Deserving Democrats 


to arrange their affairs in order to catch 
a boat sailing from Havre on June 22. 
They must hand in their resignations by 
July 1. These attaches were the apples 
of Herbert Hoover’s eye when, as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, he was laboring to 
widen the market for American goods 
abroad. 


Plums 


Not one of approximately 15,000 post- 
masterships has yet changed from Re- 
publican to Democratic hands. Nearly 
all of the usual political plums, such as 
collectorships of the Internal Revenue 
Department and Federal district attor- 
neyships, are still to be distributed. Mr. 
Farley intimated that they would be 
given out at one fell swoop, after the 
President had returned from his vaca- 
tion next week. 

The result of this intimation was to 
increase the swarm of applicants climb- 
ing over one another in the eccentric 
elevators which jangle upward to the 
fifth floor and Mr. Farley’s office in the 
dingy, early-General-Grant-style Post- 
office Building. 


Fighting 


But the sharpest fighting developed 
in the new organizations called into be- 
ing by the President’s recovery pro- 
gram. The Postmaster General esti- 
mated that there would be 35,000 to 50,- 
000 jobs to be filled there, “depending on 
their efficiency.” 

The plan to spend $3,300,000,000 on 
public works will call for an adminis- 
trator, several engineers, and ten to fif- 
teen inspectors for each State. There 
will be managers and appraisers and 
attorneys galore to handle the problems 
of those who try to get government help 
under the Home Loan Act. There will 
be clouds of inspectors hovering over 
industry and measuring the farmer’s 
acres. 


Able 


The men who command these legions, 
the “‘dictocrats” of the New Deal, are re- 
garded as an able and honest lot. But 
in the iast analysis, the success of the 
extraordinary experiment, on which the 
President is embarking his countrymen, 
will depend on the efficiency and integ- 
rity of these thousands in the field. 

Congress, in passing the laws on 
which the New Deal is built, exempted 
these new job-holders from Civil Service 
requirements. Comptroller General 
McCarl last week indicated that they 
would not be subject to the 15% pay cut 
which other Federal employees had to 
take under the Economy Act. 

Meanwhile, Representative McClintic 
and his fellow Democrats demanded of 
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ACME 
Rep. McClintic, Who Asked for Jobs 
at the Library of Congress 





the Postmaster General that 4,600 Fed- 
eral jobs, made invulnerable to spoils- 
men when Presidents Hoover, Coolidge, 
and Harding transferred them to the 
Civil Service list, be put back again. 

Mr. Farley pointed out that this would 
be up to the President. The reporters 
inquired how he felt about it himself. 
“There are 200 Republican appointees 
riding horses (in the Customs Patrol) 
down along the Mexican border,” he an- 
swered, “and I know some good Demo- 
crats who can ride horses just as well.” 

Was it true, he was asked, that some 
of the nurses in veterans’ hospitals 
would be fired to make way for Demo- 
cratic Florence Nightingales ? 

“I know of a lot of capable Demo- 
cratic nurses,” said the perspiring Post- 
master General, who has an unrivaled 
opportunity to meet people. Then he 
departed for New York to relieve his 
pent-up feelings by delivering an ad- 
dress calling for a higher morality. 





VACATION: President Mixes 


Business, Pleasure on Cruise 


As the schooner Amberjack II sailed 
east last week toward Campobello Is- 
land, N. B., where three generations of 
Roosevelts have had a Summer home, 
(see cover), the cook fussed with aa 
oil stove that wouldn’t draw, and the 
President with a World Economic Con- 
ference that had sputtered and threat- 
ened to go out. 

Knocking along outside the breakers 
that rolled up Cape Cod beaches, the 
Amberjack picked up Raymond Moley, 
Assistant Secretary of State, from the 
destroyer Bernadou. Mr. Moley was 
on his way to the London Conference 45 
the President’s rescue agent. For two 
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hours they talked. Then a Naval am- 
phibian plane dropped out of the sky 
and dramatically carried Mr. Moley 
away. 

Stephen T. Early, one of the Presi- 
dent’s secretaries, gave out a long state- 
ment to the reporters which told them 
nothing of the conversation, but from 
Washington later there came a reiter- 
ation that America would postpone sta- 
bilization of the dollar until prices had 
risen further. Abroad, members of the 
American delegation stopped bumping 
into one another and began to act with 
coherence and unity (see page 11). 
The hand of the President was at work. 


Whistles 


As the Selectmen of Provincetown 
peered into the sunset and a local bath- 
ing beauty waited for the great moment 
when she would dive into the harbor 
with the keys of the city, Mr. Roose- 
velt took advantage of a fair wind to 
scoot right past them. The next morn- 
ing, whistles hoo-hooed an ear-split- 
ting welcome as the Amberjack headed 
into Gloucester harbor. 

Poker-faced Col. E. M. House and 
Budget Director Lewis W. Douglas, 
oldest and youngest of the Presidential 
advisers, slipped aboard to mix busi- 
ness with pleasure again. Cap’n Ben 
Pine and a group of red-faced Glouces- 
termen came alongside on the schooner 
Gertrude L. Thebaud, on which they 
visited Washington last May to beg for 
a tariff that would save their dying 
fishing industry. 

Cap’n Ben was scheduled to give the 
President a painting of the Thebaud 
and make a speech, but at the critical 
moment his tongue refused to work and 
Cap’n Nate McCloud had to make it 
for him. 

Colonel House and Mr. Douglas van- 
ished silently as the reporters flung 
questions after them. But in Washing- 
ton a day or two later, it was revealed 
that the President had transmitted an 
order forbidding “extraordinary” sal- 
aries to those who will administer the 
all-embracing recovery program. 


Motor 


The pine-clad, hump-backed coast 
line grew wilder and the green, lonely 
little islands more numerous as the 
Amberjack bounded along up the coast. 
From Portland to Pulpit Harbor, on 
North Haven Island, the President 
crowded on full canvas and drove her 
through straits and around headlands 
where the destroyers in his wake feared 
to follow. 

In Pulpit Harbor the Amberjack’s 
motor broke down. While it was being 
repaired Mr. Roosevelt dictated letters 
as if he were back in the White House 
and “Steve” Early denied rumors that 
“the President will board the cruiser 
a nnotie for a rush trip to Lon- 

ion.” 

There was a 35-mile run, part of it in 
darkness, to Southwest Harbor, with 
the struggling convoy 45 minutes 
™m. The First Lady, motoring to 








Campobello herself with her friends, 
the Misses Nancy Cook and Marian 
Dickerman came aboard. Mrs. Roose- 
velt told her husband he was getting 
too effete when he let a little thing like 
motor trouble interfere with a cruise 
on a sailboat. 
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heads in other times called on private 
detectives and deputy sheriffs for pro- 
tection against “outside agitators.” 
They are talking unionism to workers 
skilled and unskilled alike, whom once 
they characterized as “unorganizable.” 

Two dynamos have set all this un- 














President Roosevelt, on a Quiet Vacation, Is Met at Gloucester 


The destroyer Bernadou swung back 
to Boston to put delegate James Roose- 
velt ashore last Monday so that he 
could cast his vote for repeal at the 
Massachusetts convention. It returned 
with Norman Davis, ambassador at 
large, who had just arrived from the 
Disarmament Conference abroad. 

Mr. Davis headed for Roque Island 
where the Amberjack, from which cook 
John Cutter had departed, awaited 
him in a fog. 


LABOR: Unions Start House 


Cleaning in New Reform Drive 


In and out of the impressive Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor huilding at 
Washington hurry business-agents, field 
organizers, trade-union officials. Pant- 
ingly they are following new trails 
blazed for them by the provisions of the 
National Recovery Act. 

With startlingly diminished member- 
ship, the A. F. of L. is now attempting 
a come-back on a large scale, leaning 
heavily on the New Deal’s outstretched 
arm. : 

Not since the boom war days, when 
the membership rose to 5,000,000, has 
the Federation seen such activity as 
now, for it is building anew around a 
nucleus of 2,000,000. Organizers are in 
the coal-fields, where once their very 
presence was signal for a shower of in- 
junctions. They are in factories whose 


wonted activity in train: one, the pro- 
visions of the Recovery Act, giving 
more leeway to union organization, the 
other, the threat of the government to 
clean the Federation’s house of racket- 
eers and gangsters. 

Five New Jersey labor leaders were 
the first to feel the full force of the A. 
F. of L. reform drive last week. These 
were “Teddy” Brandle, business agent 
of the Jersey City local of the Iron- 
workers Union, and four of his aides, 
who were ousted from membership in 
the union after a trial by the executive 
board of the International Association 
of Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental 
Iron workers, at St. Louis last week. 
Brandle, at one time an intimate of 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, 
who pulls a heavy oar in the Demo- 
cratic shell, was known as “the mil- 
lionaire labor leader” by his rank and 
file opponents. He was active in calling 
strikes growing out of the building of 
bridges and approaches to the George 
Washington Bridge across the Hudson. 
At one time, employers estimated that 
strikes called at his instance had cost 
the iron construction industry $5,000,- 
000 in four years. 

“We will give full cooperation to the 
Federal Government in bringing about 
successful enforcement of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and will back 
Administrator Johnson in his effort to 
drive the racketeer out of labor,” said 
Paul J. Morrin of St. Louis, general 
president of the Ironworkers Union, 
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after the ousting of Brandle. 

In addition to these house-cleaning 
activities, the Federation officials have 
been further busied with inspection of 
the new codes for various industries 
which have been arriving in Washing- 
ton almost daily. The first of these 
codes, that of the textile industry, was 
criticized by labor’s spokesmen for its 
failure to include the employment of 
children in Southern cotton mills, long 
a controversial matter. Again, labor 
leaders said that the right of collective 
bargaining before the drawing up of 
trade agreements should be definitely 
settled. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
tilted her new feathered hat, successor 
to the famous brown tricorne, and sat 
down in conference with her militantly 
inclined Labor Advisory Committee, 
working out workers’ problems with 
Administrator Johnson last week. 


Hearing . 


Before the microphone, Administrator 
Hugh Johnson explained that Miss Per- 
kins’ committee is a counseling body. 
“It neither controls nor is controlled by 
the decisions of the administration,” he 
said. 

He went on to calm the fears of some 
labor leaders lest the employers organ- 
ize company unions, that is, unions 
with no status in the organized labor 
world, generally officered by men se- 
lected by the bosses. 

General Johnson said that before any 
agreement on industrial codes can be 
reached under the Recovery Act, “there 
will be a public hearing and at that 
hearing labor will have a full and un- 
restricted right to present its case. Fur- 
thermore, the law specifically requires 
that every one of these agreements con- 
tain a covenant to recognize collective 
bargaining and not to require men to 
join a company union as a condition of 
employment.” 

As to hours and wages, after pointing 
out differences of living costs in various 
industrial localities, saying there could 
be no “inflexible rule,” and protesting 
that he was speaking only in general, 
the administrator said that for the low- 
est-priced class of workers in small un- 
dertakings “an average of about 32 
hours a week at not less than 45 cents 
an hour would do this job.” 


POLITICS: Republicans Take 
Offensive; Plan 1934 Battle 


The Republican party showed signs 
last week of waking from the coma it 
has been in since Election Day. 

Bertrand E. Snell ef New York, Re- 
publican leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, issued a statement attacking 
the Democratic Congress because it 
“appropriated more money, levied more 
and heavier new taxes, and authorized 
a larger bond issue, calling for heavier 
annual interest charges, than any Con- 
gress in the history of the United States, 





with the single exception of the Con- 
gress in session during the World War.” 

Another gun was fired by Senator L. 
J. Dickinson of Iowa, who delivered the 
keynote speech at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention a year ago. ‘“‘We are 
going into the campaign on the issue of 
the abuse of power,” said he. “It is ap- 
parent that the Roosevelt program can- 
not be administered. It is too vast to be 
controlled.” 

In New York City, Everett Sanders, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, met the party leaders of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and Delaware to begin 
plans for the elections of 1934, when the 
entire House and one-third of the Sen- 
ate will be chosen. 

But in Palo Alto, Cal., Herbert Hoover 
prepared nothing more than the organ- 
ization of the Hoover Library of the 
World War, which he presented to Stan- 
ford University, his alma mater, in 1919. 
There were whispers that he would be 
asked to give up the party leadership 
and leave the way opén for another in 
1936. 


LINDBERGHS : Give Estate As 
Sanctuary for Children 


A white stone house whose windows 
give a view of the rolling Sourland 
hills of New Jersey, a house that was 
the setting for a child’s kidnaping and 
killing that shocked the nation, is to 
be turned into a children’s sanctuary. 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh last week 
gave his home near Hopewell, N. J., 
where his first son was kidnaped and 
later found murdered in March, 1932, 
to a corporation which will use the 
place as a children’s shelter. 

The object of the corporation is to 
“provide for the welfare of children, 
including their education, training, 
hospitalization, and other allied pur- 
poses, without discrimination in regard 
to race or creed.” The project has not 
been sufficiently worked out to permit 
a statement of definite plans. Among 
the trustees of the High Fields Corpo- 
ration, which takes over the famous 
home which the Lindberghs have 
shunned since their baby was stolen, 
is Dr. Abraham Flexner, educational 
authority, whose advanced views may 
be expected to influence the conduct of 
the shelter. 

Other trustees of the new corpora- 
tion besides Colonel and Mrs. Lind- 
bergh are Col. Henry Breckinridge, 
Colonel Lindbergh’s New York lawyer, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, executive secretary 
of the Children’s Aid Society in New 
York, a prominent figure among social 
workers, and James M. Phelan of Wee- 
hawken, N. J., an associate of Colonel 
Breckinridge. 

This week, Pan-American Airways, 
to which Colonel Lindbergh is techni- 
cal adviser, announced that the flyer 
and his wife will extend their con- 
templated Greenland flight to Iceland, 


possibly Denmark. They will 
northern air routes to Europe. Mrg 
Lindbergh goes along ready to act ag 
pilot, navigator, radio operator, pho- 
tographer. 


REPEAL: Three More States In 
Parade Against Prohibition 


More than 8,700,000 Americans have 
now voted on the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Last week, three 
more States went wet—once bone-dry 
Iowa, Connecticut, New Hampshire— 
making the score in the fourteen States 
which have voted, 6,900,000 for repeal, 
1,800,000 against. 

Iowa’s 3 to 2 vote further deepened 
the gloom of the drys. They had count- 
ed on the farm women, of what H. L. 
Mencken calls the Bible Belt, to keep 
the State dry. Aggressive campaigning 
among the farmers on the part of the 
Women’s Organization for National 
Prohibition Reform put many votes in- 
to the wet column. 

For their part, the drys announce 
that they will now start a house-to- 
house canvass in traditionally arid Ar- 
kansas which votes on repeal on July 
18. In Alabama, also voting on July 18, 
Dr. L. E. Barton, prohibition spokes- 
man, said: “We ask no quarter and we 
give no quarter.” Definitely the South 
has now become the last stand of the 
embattled drys. 

State of the vote on the Repeal 
Amendment: 

Against Repeal: None. 

For Repeal: Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, Wyoming, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Indiana, New York, Illinois, 
Nevada, Massachusetts, Iowa, Connec- 
ticut, New Hampshire. 

Voting this week: California, West 
Virginia, both on June 27. 


GEORGIA: Governor Tears Up 
Summons in Row Over Funds 


Gov. Eugene Talmadge of Georgia 
climaxed this week’s controversy with 
former members of the State Highway 
Board by tearing up a summons served 
on him at an American Legion luncheon 
and scattering the bits over the process 
server. (pat 

The fight started almost the moment 
that the farmer governor from down 
McRae way took office last January, 
built cow, hen, and dog houses around 
the executive mansion, because his wife 
couldn’t sleep without animals around, 
and announced that he would make 


“lots of changes” in the State Highway 


Board. 

Incidentally, he remarked, he was g0- 
ing to install a new highway chair- 
man on Jan. 1, 1934, when Capt. J. W- 
Barnett’s term expired. Captain Bar- 
nett countered that his term did not 
expire until Jan. 1, 1935, and the Gov- 
ernor could just try to remove him be- 
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A View From the Top of the Hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., on the Arrival of the Giant 
Dirigible Macon From Akron, Ohio, Where lt Was Officially Accepted by the U. S. Navy 





INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
President Roosevelt’s Family Twelve Years Ago at His Mother's Sum- Frank Diamond, Cousin of Al Capone, 
mer Home at Campobello, N. B., Where He Now Returns on Cruise Leaves Rackets to Sell Ice Cream 
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fore then if he cared to. 

Governor Talmadge said nothing. In 
April there was a fight over the budget; 
the Governor ordered five engineers dis- 
missed, and Barnett refused to obey. 
Governor Talmadge again said noth- 
ing, but he refused to pay any high- 
way salaries. Then E. L. Rainey, chair- 
man of the Prison Commission, an- 
nounced that the State would have to 
take care of convicts maintained by the 
highway commission. Governor Tal- 





madge still said nothing, but began 
signing pardons and commutations at 
a rate that set a record, freed a man 
who had been dead three weeks, and 
refused to pardon liquor-law violators. 

Two weeks ago he departed for New 
York for a cornerstone laying, and the 
mice, who had planned to play, discov- 
ered that they couldn’t. Governor 
Talmadge had quietly impounded all 
the Highway Board funds, gathered 
them in the Capitol, placed men with 
machine guns about them, and inti- 
mated that the $2,500,000 would pay 
State debts. 


Return 


Last week the Governor returned to 
Atlanta to find the funds tied up by in- 
junctions issued by the State courts. 
He dismissed Barnett and another com- 
missioner, put the State and the Board 
under martial law, said that his action 
took the fight from civil to martial 
courts, and declared that the Highway 
Board, now composed of one man, could 
use Federal funds. 

Acting Secretary of Agriculture Tug- 
well threw a monkey wrench into that 
plan. He gave notice that Federal funds, 
including $10,000,000 due under the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, would be with- 
held until the State had a highway 
board capable of discharging its duties 
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satisfactory. A one-man board, he 
seemed to feel, was far from satisfac- 
tory. 

Meanwhile, the deposed commission- 
ers went to the Federal courts for an 
injunction against martial law. June 
30 was set for a hearing, and a process 
server eluded the 25 National Guards- 
men patrolling the Capitol, only to find 
himself locked up in the Governor’s of- 
fice. Released, he indignantly went to 
the State Superior Court and filed a suit 


INTERNATIONAL 


Governor Talmadge of Georgia (Right) Declaring Martial Law 


against the Governor for damages, be- 
cause he had been “illegally arrested, 
humiliated, and detained.” 


Wary 


His process server was more wary 
than he had been. He caught the Gov- 
ernor unawares at the Legion lunch- 
eon. While the Legion resolved to pro- 
test against the “indignity” of attempt- 
ing to serve papers on the Governor 
while he was its guest, the Governor 
declared himself ready to accept a 
summons to appear at the Federal 
Court. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Bomb Put 


Under Congressman’s Auto 


@® BOMB: Representative Charles A. 
Eaton of New Jersey last week made a 
speech at Lake Hopatcong, returned to 
his Watchung home, and put away the 
new car bought in Washington just be- 


fore Congress adjourned. About an 


hour later the gardener heard noises in 
the stable-garage, thought one of the 
horses was sick, and went to investi- 
gate. The horses were all right, but on 
the floor of the garage was an un- 
smoked cigar and some small change. 
The gardener stooped to pick them up 








and noticed a wire trailing from the 
car. Tracing it, he found it attached to 
a home-made bomb (see cover) which 
he carefully removed and dumped into 
a pail of water. 

Representative Eaton was roused and 
sent for the police. They took the bomb, 
examined it, and found that if detonated 
by the self-starter, it was powerful 
enough to blow up Dr. Eaton’s entire 
estate. 

Examining the Congressman’s record 
for something that might infuriate a 
constituent, they found that he, a for- 
mer Baptist minister, had sponsored the 
mildest and most harmless sort of leg- 
islation. Thinking at first that a prac- 
tical joker was responsible, Represen- 
tative Eaton finally decided: “It may 
have been placed there by someone who 
thinks our form of government is all 
wrong and that the best way to change 
it is to blow up some Congressmen.” 


® RELEASED: Jean Joseph Ysmeond 
Dauphin of Haiti was released from 
Ellis Island, N. Y., last week, after be- 
ing held by immigration officials be- 
cause he failed to pass a literacy test. 
He then proceeded to the Chicago ses- 
sions of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, where del- 
egates will investigate his claims that 
vcodoo pills changed his skin from coal 
black to the pale pink it now is. 


® HELP: Somewhere on the high seas 
a ship is on its way without knowing 
quite where. Capt. N. F. Lindtner took 
his ship into Baltimore last week, loaded 
cargo, and received a telegram from the 
ship’s agents. “Go to Yawata, Japan,” 
it read. “There are two Yawatas in 
Japan. One is near Tokyo. Don’t go 
to that one.” Captain Lindtner took 
out his charts, found the Yawata near 
Tokyo, but no other. He went to the 
Customs House, asking where Yawata 
was. Charts were brought out, and 
Captain Lindtner was shown the Yawa- 
ta near Tokyo. “That’s not the one,” 
ke replied, hauling out his telegram. 
Customs officials scratched their heads, 
then called the Chamber of Commerce. 
They found the Yawata near Tokyo. 
“That’s not the one,” Captain Lindtner 
said wearily. “There’s another.” Fi- 
nally it was located—between the To- 
tomi Sea and the Mie Bay. Captain 
Lindtner went back to his ship, put out 
to sea, then looked at his charts. Un- 
less he has further information by now, 
he is still trying to find the Totomi Sea 
and the Mie Bay. 


@® BUNGLED: The Association of Coop- 
erage Industries, meeting in convention 
in Chicago last week, adjourned with 
their most perplexing question still ul- 


' decided. How big should a beer-barrel 


bunghole be, an impudent young cooper 
asked. Old coopers said tradition called 
for a definite standard size. Youngsters 
said the holes should be smaller. Com 
fusion spread; the leaders could not get 
the convention to agree, and the meet 
ing was adjourned, hopelessly bungled. 
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ECONOMIC CONFERENCE: Fiounders 


Through Second Week With Storm Signals Flying 


Delegates gathered forebodingly as 
the second week of the World Economic 
Conference opened with international 
storm signals flying. In sharp contrast 
to the previous week, the American del- 
egation worked smoothly, at one with 
itself and Washington. But interna- 
tional dispute replaced national disa- 
greement. 


CURRENCY: Washington’s denial 
that American delegates had power to 
conclude an impending monetary truce 
infuriated foreign opinion. 

France was willing to quit the Con- 
ference. Switzerland, Holland, and 
Belgium insisted on stabilization. Other 
nations maintained that it was impos- 
sible to consider economic problems 
seriously without a standard yardstick 
for all currencies. The widening gap 
threatened the destruction of the Con- 


ference. Adjournment was easily pos- 
sible. 
Discussion 


As this schism reached its widest 
point, three persons entered a secluded 
room in the Conference building, know- 
ing that the outcome of their discus- 
sion might well decide the fate of the 
Conference. 

James M. Cox, chairman of the Mon- 
etary Committee, astute newspaper 
publisher, and veteran politician, rep- 
resented America. With him was 
James P. Warburg, young financial ex- 
pert, shy but nimble-witted. Georges 
Bonnet, French Finance Minister, was 
spokesman for the gold-bloc countries 
that had insistently demanded currency 
stabilization. Schooled in the circuit- 
ous ways of diplomacy, he was persua- 
sive and patient, always certain of what 
he wanted. 

Ramsay MacDonald, chairman of the 


Conference, paced the floor in an ad- 
joining room. Old campaigner at in- 
ternational conferences, his anxious 
face showed that he did not wish this 
one to fail. 

For a time the three fenced cautious- 
ly. Then Mr. Cox, with characteristic 
bluntness, came squarely to the issue 
with the Frenchman. 

“My good friend,” he said in sub- 
stance, “‘your fears are groundless. Let 
me put all my cards on the table. Let 
me explain. You do not understand 
what America is trying to do.” 

M. Bonnet listened closely, finally 
nodded his* head. Mr. MacDonald joy- 
fully learned that the currency quarrel 
had temporarily ceased; that the imme- 
diate crisis was over. 


Prices 


Almost simultaneously, the United 
States government, through its dele- 
gation, announced its currency posi- 
tion: 

“Undue emphasis has been placed up- 
on consideration of a plan proposed for 
temporary de facto stabilization of cur- 
rencies,” the statement said in part. 

“The fact is this was never an affair 
of the delegation; it was considered by 
representatives of the treasuries and 
central banks of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. . . The 
American government at Washington 
finds that measures for temporary sta- 
bilization now would be untimely. 

“The reason why it is considered un- 
timely,” the statement continued, “is 
because the American government feels 
that its efforts to raise prices are the 
most important contribution it can 
make, and that anything that would 
interfere with those efforts and possibly 
cause a violent price recession would 
harm the Conference more than the 
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lack of an immediate agreement for 
temporary stabilization.” 

In conclusion, it referred to a reso- 
lution, proposed by Senator Pittman 
earlier in the week, which was “de- 
signed for ultimate world-wide stabili- 
zation of unstable currencies.” 


Pessimistic 


Financial observers concluded that 
this was a move by President Roose- 
velt to give his internal recovery plan 
(see page 3) time to become effective. 
It seemed definitely to put a price rise 
in the United States before stabiliza- 
tion of the dollar. 

“The lines are now clearly drawn,” 
said a French spokesman, “and we 
know where we are going.” 

But the French press again lambast- 
ed the United States in pessimistic edi- 
torials: 


LE MATIN: “This torpedoing will 
not sink the Conference ship. But it 
will continue voyaging nowhere.” 


L’ECHO DE PARIS: “The London 
Conference is only a phantom now. 
Only conditional engagement will be 
undertaken.” 


TARIFFS: On the day of the cur- 
rency announcement, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull (see cover) intro- 
duced a resolution to abolish barriers 
gradually. Issued on instruction of the 
United States government, it resolved 
that “a policy of extreme nationalism” 
is “against the common interest.” 

It advocated the reduction of tariffs 
“to the point where trade can once 
more move in a free and normal man- 
ner.” Specifically it wanted embargoes, 
import quotas, and other arbitrary re- 
strictions “removed completely as 
quickly as possible.” 

Almost while delegates were ponder- 
ing what effect this move would have 
on France, who had originated and had 
in effect a broad restrictive quota sys- 
tem, the answer came. It was a direct 
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and well planned counter-attack. 

For on the following day France pro- 
posed a truce, to become effective at 
the end of the Conference. The truce 
would allow all nations using the quota 
defense against imports to maintain 
them indefinitely. But new barriers of 
this type would be banned, except on 
agricultural products. 

The French explained that they were 
perfectly willing to abolish quotas 
eventually, but that currency fluctua- 
tions made it unwise at present. There- 
fore they could not agree to the Hull 
resolution. 

Remembering America’s desire for 
“ultimate” stabilization of currencies, 
which was “untimely” at present, del- 
egates noted the parallel in the expla- 
nation. 


MOLEY: Raymond C. Moley, chief 
adviser to President Roosevelt, arrived 
in London this midweek (see cover) to 
act as “contact” man between the 
American delegation and the Washing- 
ton administration. As the “Chief apos- 
tle of the new nationalism,” his coming 
to a conference avowedly bent on in- 
ternational cooperation was received 
not without irony by the foreign press: 

“The favorite upon whom all hopes 
are centered,” The London Daily Mail 
remarked, “is Professor Moley, the 
famous ex-crime expert and ex-pro- 
fessional basketball player.” 

“People say that when Professor 
Moley arrives,” said The London Fi- 
nancial News, “and it is emphasized 
that he is a lecturer in criminology at 
a girls’ college, the Americans will re- 
establish themselves in the public con- 
fidence.” 


BUOYANT: Ramsay MacDonald 
made a surprise visit to the press room 
of the parley on Friday of last week, 
just when everybody was clearing out 
for the week-end. 

“You journalists are always targets 
for propaganda and rumors,” he said 
emphatically. “I hope you will stead- 
ily resist both at this gathering.” 

The old campaigner then explained 
that “the end of the second week is the 
time when pessimism begins to show 
itself’ at international conferences. 


RESOLUTIONS: American dele- 
gates were among the many who sub- 
mitted resolutions last week. Senator 
Key Pittman of Nevada suggested that 
gold be restored as a world measure of 
exchange and a backing for currency. 
He advocated also a lower metal cov- 
erage for currencies and the optional 
use of silver as a part of the base. 

Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
urged governments to synchronize pub- 
lic works activity with credit expan- 
sion. The aim was to raise prices and 
relieve unemployment. His resolution 
had some agreement with a previous 
one of Neville Chamberlain, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


WHEAT: Efforts to reduce wheat 


acreage, by an agreement on the part 
of the United States, Canada, Argen- 
tina, and Australia, while promising, 
were still delayed by Australian oppo- 
sition, as the third week opened. 


IRELAND: Inside Story of 


“A Grave Political Incident” 


When the liner President Roosevelt, 
carrying American delegates to the 
World Economic Conference, put in at 
Cobh, Secretary of State Hull praised 
the “Irish Republic” to a welcoming 
committee of Free State officials. Dip- 
lomatic brows were wrinkled lest Mr. 
Hull’s slip of the tongue should cause 
offense in London and become “A Grave 
Political Incident.” 

Why the affair was not taken seri- 
ously in the British capital is indicated 
in the following ‘now-it-can-be-told” 
story published in The Morning Post of 
London after the incident blew over. 


Problem 


“The first warning of impending 
doom came when Mr. Hugh Cumming, 
Secretary to the Secretary, hurried 
along the deck with his glasses almost 
slipping from his nose in his anxiety to 
find Mr. James Clement Dunn, Chief of 
the Division of Protocol and Confer- 
ences. A radio had just been received 
that an Irish delegation would greet the 
Americans at Cobh. Something must 
obviously be done about it. Mr. Dunn, 








ACME 


James Dunn Had to Think Fast 


a man of quick decision, solved the prob- 
lem immediately. The Irishmen must 


be received in State. The only difficulty .. 


was that there was nowhere to receive 
them in State, so it was decided to re- 
ceive them in the writing room. 
“Before the Grave Diplomatic Inci- 
dent could be proceeded with, a Serious 
Political Crisis had to take place. Irish- 
men, the experts with the delegation 
explained, always drank whisky. But 





the United States, the dry members of 
the delegation protested, was still a 
Prohibition country. The battle swayed 
to and fro, till finally drinks were de- 
cided upon. 

“This momentous question had 
scarcely been settled when fresh confu- 
sion was thrown into the party by an 
expert who leaned over the side and 
shouted that the Irish had brought 
wives with them. There was more 
scurrying to and fro. Mrs. Hays, the 
Secretary’s niece, was discovered wear- 
ing a very smart hat, and so was an ob- 
vious, if unwilling, victim. Miss Me- 
Reynolds, Congressman McReynolds’ 
daughter, had just absent-mindedly 
combed her hair, so she too was roped 
in. Mrs. Dunn, wife of Chief of Division 
of Protocol and Conferences Dunn, had 
neither hat nor comb, so had to stay 
outside and peep in through the win- 
dows. 


Cornet 


“The Irishmen scrambled on board 
while a cornet player on the tender gave 
a@ rendering of ‘Come Back to Erin.’ The 
American correspondents dictated their 
messages: 

“‘Arriving irish greeted countrys 
natanthem quote backcome erinwards 
close-quote stop.’ 

“Mr. Hull was hurriedly dragged 
from studying the ‘Rules for Working 
the Gold Standard,’ and taken to the 
writing room just in time to receive the 
visitors. The Lord Mayor of Cork and 
the Harbor Master were resplendent, 
not to say perspiring, in their robes of 
office. 


Speech 


“The Minister of Defense, Mr. Frank 
Aiken, was making a speech full of 
brogue and blarney. Mr. Hull blinked. 
He pulled himself together. He caught 
the word ‘Irish Republic,’ and his doom 
was sealed. 

“*People of the Irish Republic,’ he 
began—and the Grave Diplomatic Inci- 
dent was a matter of history. 

“At this point a ship’s steward en- 
tered with a tray. containing a dozen 
bottles of champagne, followed by the 
full corps of delegation stenographers 
smacking their lips. The Irishmen 
rubbed their hands appreciatively. 
Crisis 

“Owing to the Serious Political Crisis 
which had delayed a decision on the 
drink problem, there had been no time to 
ice the champagne, but the Irish seemed 
to like it lukewarm. Conversation 
hummed and the small writing-room 
grew hotter and hotter as more of the 
delegates heard the corks popping. 

“The Lord Mayor of Cork beamed and 
rattled his chain. 

“ ‘That,’ he announced, ‘is three hun- 
dred years old. And that (pointing to 
a device at the end) will let me into the 
Tower of London at any time.’ 

“An expert asked innocently, ‘Will it 
let you out at any time?’ but his Wor- 
ship did not wait to hear him. He had 
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spotted a steward a few feet away. The 
Harbor Master perked his robe; the 
ship’s captain, already an hour behind 
sailing time, blew his fog horn and had 
the bugle sounded—without any effect. 

“When the boat was two hours late 
he grew desperate and crashed the 
party. His Danish blood could stand it 
no longer. 

“ ‘Ve are very glad to see you,’ he said, 
‘Ve vish you could stay with us always, 
but my boat is already two hours late 
and—vell.’ The brave captain strug- 
gled a little to find a suitably polite 
phrase, but gave it up—‘vell, you’ve got 
to go.’ 

“The Lord Mayor of Cork looked at 
the bottles. They were all empty. He 
led his party from the room. 

“The visitors scrambled on board the 
tender while the cornet player gave a 
rendering of ‘The Sidewalks of New 
York,’ evidently thinking it was the 
American National Anthem. 

“The Grave Diplomatic Incident, was 
over.” 


GERMANY: Nazis Speed Steps 


Toward a “Totalitarian” State 


“Gleichschaltung” (making every- 
thing conform). By such a word the 
Nazis label their aims: A totalitarian 
State of one goal, one party, one con- 
viction. 

To convert chaotic republican Ger- 
many into a Nazi (Fascist) Germany, 
Chancellor Hitler took three momen- 
tous steps last week. 


SOCIALISTS: The government de- 
creed the proscription of the Social 
Democratic party, second only to the 
Nazis in political importance. The party 
that fought the Kaiser before and dur- 
ing the war, the one that rose to su- 
preme power as the Empire fell, from 
whose ranks came Friedrich Ebert, first 
Reich President. 


Forbidden 


Henceforth, no Social Democrat may 
hold legislative office. Party propagan- 
dist activities are forbidden. Property 
of the party and its auxiliaries is to 
be sequestered. Its newspapers and 
periodicals, long since banned, are per- 
manently taboo. No civil servant or 
other public employee may draw pay 
or pension and remain a Social Demo- 
crat. Many arrests were made and it 
became known that all political prison- 
ers must pay for their keep, the richer 
ones for themselves and their poorer 
comrades. 

Thus Hitler answered the blasts of 
hostility from the Social Democrat 
leaders who have fled to Prague, capi- 
tal of Czechoslovakia. It is the same 
treatment meted out to the Communists 
last March. It is for the same reason: 
“activities subversive and inimical to 
the State and people.” 

The proscription outlaws a party 
which polled 7,000,000 votes in the last 





election and its political extinction gives 
the Nazis absolute control of the Reich- 
stag. 


ITALIAN PATTERN: The pattern 
of the German revolution follows close- 
ly the Italian model. In 1921-22 Italy 
was alarmed by syndicalist (Commu- 
nist) strikes in Turin, Milan, and other 
industrial centers. The rise of the 
Black Shirts and the subsequent march 
on Rome rapidly led to the political ex- 
tinction of the Communists. 

As Italy wallowed through a sea of 
violence and castor oil to the Fascist 
goal of a totalitarian State, the Fas- 
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German Political Prisoners, Who Must 
Pay for Their Keep 


cist party began to intrench itself more 
firmly. The murder of Deputy Giaco- 
mo Matteotti signaled the proscription 
of the Socialist. Semi-military rivals 
to the Fascist legions were disbanded 
and gradually fascism transformed the 
State. 

So in Germany. Hitler capitalized 
fear of communism, a strident minority 
that in turn capitalized economic un- 
rest and dismayed conservative and 
bourgeois Germans. Hitler, too, adroit- 
ly appealed to the mass of voters as the 
savior of the Fatherland from its for- 
eign oppressors. Results gave him a 
plurality of the votes, but not a major- 
ity. The Nazis came into power, with 
the aid of Nationalist (Monarchist) and 
Catholic votes. The Constitution was 
suspended and first to suffer the mailed 
fist of political extinction were the Com- 
munists. Now go the Socialists. 


NATIONALISTS: Next in impor- 
trance to the outlawry of the Socialists 
was the dissolution of the German Bat- 
tle Ring, Dr. Alfred Hugenberg’s pri- 
vate green-shirted militia; and the in- 
corporation, long planned, of the Stahl- 
helm (Steel Helmets, Monarchist war 
veterans) into the Nazi legions. At 
the same time the Nationalist head- 
quarters were ransacked, documents 





seized, all in the name of subversive 
(Communist) activities. 

Hitherto the Stahlhelm, Reichsbanner 
(Republican unofficial army), and the 
Nazis were the three greatest semi- 
militarist organizations in Germany. 
With the Stahlhelm ordered incorpo- 
rated into the Nazi “army” and the 
Reichsbanner proscribed, there remains 
chiefly the Nazi Brown. Shirts. The ex- 
tinction of the Green Shirts, many be- 
lieved, was an affront to Dr. Hugen- 
berg, Minister of Economics and Agri- 
culture in Hitler’s Cabinet, and as such 
presaged his early resignation and the 
extinction of his Nationalist Party. 


PROTESTANTS: The next step to- 
ward “gleichschaltung” was a Nazi 
victory over things spiritual and Prot- 
estant. 

Prussia, largest German State, 
brought a heated religious controversy 
to an end when its government ap- 
pointed Dr. August Jaeger State Com- 
missar for the Protestant churches. 
Thereupon, the Rev. Dr. Friedrich von 
Bodelschwingh, “Pastor of the Poor,” 
resigned as the first national Bishop of 
the Protestant churches. 

The Bishop explained that, as he 
would be under Dr. Jaeger, “I have no 
longer any possibility of executing the 
office conferred upon me.” According- 
ly he handed back to the Evangelical 
Church Union the duties entrusted to 
him. 


Unity 


This action signified that the Nazis 
had had their way in their plan to 
create a unified, Protestant Church, 
with a national Bishop at its head. 
Protestants, under the leadership of 
the Church League, the Lutherans and 
the German Reformed Church, agreed 
to unification, choosing the Rev. Dr. 
von Bodelschwingh as their Bishop. 
The Nazi “German Christians” opposed 
his choice and sought the office for the 
Rev. Dr. Ludwig Mueller, army chap- 
lain and personal friend of Hitler. 

The German Protestant clergy is 
largely monarchist. It, therefore, wel- 
comed a national church through which 
it might unify and exert its political 
aims. Under the tutelage of Bishop von 
Bodelschwingh, relying on Hitler’s 
promise to respect the freedom and le- 
gal rights of the German churches, 
Protestants felt that they could achieve 
independent unity without subordin- 
ation to the Nazi government. 

Nazis, on the other hand, opposed Dr. 
von Bodelschwingh because his choice 
did not represent the majority of Ger- 
man Protestant opinion. 


Hindenburg: Rumors as to His 
Health Cause Apprehension 


The greatest figurehead since Bis- 
marck, President von Hindenburg, 
caused a shiver of apprehension to run 
down the spine of the nation last week. 
Vacationing on his Neudeck estate in 
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East Prussia, remote. from Berlin’s 
feverish politics, it was easy for rumor 
to have the 85-year-old President on 
his deathbed. 

Quickly came denials that did not 
wholly relieve the tension. His son, 
Col. Oskar von Hindenburg, said: 

“There is not a word of truth in the 
reports that the President is sick or 
confined to his bed. My father took a 
short walk this: morning, worked this 
afternoon ... then took a short drive.” 


Cares 


But every German knows that the 
cares of State are telling on the octo- 
genarian President. Stories are circu- 
lating in Berlin that his mind is no 
longer clear, not so active as when he 
led Germans to victory at the Masurian 
lakes, or when he fought a losing fight 
on the Western Front. Malicious Ber- 
liners say he is “gaga.” But informed 
opinion knows that he is irritable, sus- 
picious, unable to give State affairs 
concentrated or prolonged attention. 

Of the stories making their rounds 
one has the President believing that 
Bruening, not Hitler, is Chancellor. 
Another story concerns an official, 
summoned. to a Presidential audience, 
munching a sandwich during a long 
wait. A secretary was shocked to find 
the sandwich wrapper lying on a table. 

“You mustn’t leave that there!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because President von Hindenburg 
is likely to come in here any minute 
and he might sign it.” 


VATICAN CITY : Bomb Hurts 


Four in St. Peter’s Basilica 


A bomb thrust into an old handbag, 
along with a few articles of clothing 
and a loaf of home-made bread, ex- 
ploded in the portico cloakroom of St. 
Peter’s Basilica in Rome last Sunday, 
hurling metal fragments among thou- 
sands of pilgrims gathered there for 
Holy Year services. Only a few min- 
utes before the blast a large crowd had 
filed unsuspectingly past the bomb, 
concealed near one of the entrance 
gates. Four were seriously wounded; 
one, Alessandro Sartori, aviation engi- 
neer, sustained a fractured thigh. 


Arrested. 


Several hours later the Fascist police 
arrested Demetrio Solamon, a Greek. 
He had been observed near the mid- 
dle piazza of St. Peter’s a short time 
before the explosion. Immediately af- 
terward he was seen to run past a 
fountain and throw something into it. 
Investigating, police found a Spanish 
passport, from the photograph of which 
the cloakroom attendant subsequently 
identified him as the owner of the va- 
lise, checked a short time before. Sol- 
amon was taken into custody later, 
by Vatican City police. 

At the Vatican, authorities were at 
a loss to explain the bombing. . Civil 
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authorities asserted that the attempt 
is traceable to the hostile relations ex- 
isting between the Spanish government 
and the Vatican since the. recent ex- 
propriation of the Catholic Church in 
Spain. 

The Pope was not in St. Peter’s dur- 
ing the explosion, but sent his blessing 
to the wounded and retired to pray in 
his private chapel. 

The bomb itself proved to be an 
old-fashioned, home-made affair, con- 
taining ordinary black powder and 
controlled by a clock. Two other 
bombing attempts have occurred in 
St. Peter’s within the past two years, 
although this is the first actually to 
explode. The first was during the 
Summer of 1931, another in February, 
1932. 


BRITAIN: Militant Women Ask 
Change In Citizenship Laws 


Once more London calm is menaced 
by militant women. Agitation to re- 
peal a British law depriving a woman 
of her nationality when she marries a 
foreigner, has roused the ghost of mili- 
tant suffrage. 

In the United States, during the Hard- 
ing administration, women were freed 
of these restrictions by the Cable Act. 
Married to a foreigner, an American 
woman may choose between her own 
nationality and that of her husband. 

English women demand that like 
changes be made in British law. Some, 
unwilling to forfeit their British citizen- 
ship on marriage, have stoutly refused 
to adopt the nationalities of their hus- 
bands. Legally they are women with- 
out a country. 

Deciding that the way to get what 
they want is to fight for it, last week, 
women in London took the bull by the 
horns. One of their leaders, Mrs. Flora 
Drummond, was a famous aide of Mrs. 
Emmeline Pankhurst. Englishmen were 
reminded of the pre-war days when Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s suffragettes chained them- 
selves to seats in the House of Commons, 
dropped fire in London mail boxes, and, 
when conveyed screaming to jail, often 
went on hunger strikes and were for- 
cibly fed. 

These fighters for freedom are as de- 
termined as were the suffrage-fighters. 
A deputation of English women, armed 
with briefs on married women’s status, 
not long ago knocked on a British Cabi- 
net Minister’s door. Courteously re- 
ceived, they explained the burdens of 
English women married to foreigners. 
They demanded changes. Difficulties 
were talked over and nothing was done. 

Last week Sir John Simon, Foreign 
Secretary, descending from his house in 
evening dress, was dismayed to find his 
car surrounded by women demon- 
strators, They demanded an immediate 
statement on married women’s citizen- 
ship. Sir John refused and ordered his 
chauffeur to drive on. But first, the po- 
lice forcibly removed a tenacious dem- 
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onstrator from the hood of the car. 

Throughout the week determined 
women surrounded Sir John every time 
he appeared in the streets. Guards pre- 
vented a detachment of women from 
spending the night on the steps of the 
Foreign Office. 


LETICIA: League Flies 
Flag Over Disputed Area 


The adoption of an official flag marked 
the League of Nations’ debut last week 
as @ super-power. 

Last Friday a commission appointed 
by the League of Nations arrived in 
Leticia, sun-baked river port on the 
Amazon and bone of contention since 
September, 1932, between Colombia and 
Peru. Promptly a white flag fluttered 
over the city. Lettered on it in blue 
were the words, “League of Nations, 
Commission for Leticia.” This was offi- 
cial notice that the commission under 
the direction of Col. Arthur Brown, 
U.S. A., would begin its work of exam- 
ining the claims of the two disputants 
and attempt an arbitration. 

Peruvian troops occupied the terri- 
tory following the claim of their gov- 
ernment that a treaty ceding the area 
to Colombia was negotiated “without 
the consent of the people.” Arbitration 
of the dispute by the League acceded to 
by the Peruvians after the assassina- 
tion of President Luis Sanchez Cerro on 
Apr. 30, and the subsequent election of 
Oscar Benavides prevented a declara- 
tion of war between the two countries. 


CHINA: Rain Gods Add Terror 
To the Disaster of Civil War 


The wrath of the rain gods swept 
China last week, adding the terror of 
great floods to the disaster of civil war. 

The Yangtze and Yellow Rivers, 
which yearly threaten to turn fertile 
valleys, with a population of more than 
40,000,000, into mere lakes, lapped 
over dykes protecting a line of cities. 
The populous center of Kiukiang on 
the Yangtze disappeared under the 
flood. Low-lying portions of Nanking, 
seat of the central government of Chi- 
na, were under water. The Yellow River 
appeared to be seeking its old channel 
to the south, which it left 81 years ago 
when it swerved 400 miles north to 4. 
new outlet in the Gulf of Po. 

Early in the week a cloudburst im 
eastern Kweichow province, 800 miles 
southwest of Shanghai, as the crow 
flies, wiped out the populous town of 
Tungjen. Thousands of persons were 
drowned as a wall of water swept down 
the narrow valley of the River mayer 
a tributary of the Yangtze. é 

So isolated is the district that news 
of the disaster did not reach the for 
eign concessions in» Hangkow until” 
seven days after the storm. Then @ 
brief description was transmitted by 
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INTERNATIONAL 
The Second Day’s Session of the World Economic Conference in the Hall of Fossils, London. 
Guido Jung, Italian Delegate and Vice Chairman of the Convention, is on the Rostrum 
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The Voice of King George When He Opened the London Conference, as Recorded by an 
Audiometer. Prof. A. M. Low, Who Made the Photograph, Says It Reveals a Fine, Regular Voice 
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This Photograph, Arriving From Soviet Russia Last Week, Shows the Start of an Expe- 
dition to Hunt Seals as Ice Breaks up at Sibiriakov Island on the Edge of the Arctic 
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the American Evangelical Mission Hos- 
pital at Tungjen, the headquarters of 
which are in Cleveland, O. 

American citizens and their mission 
escaped obliteration because they lived 
on high ground outside Tungjen. They 
reported that the flood struck Tungjen 
as the city slept. 

The $50,000,000 loan from the Re- 
contruction Finance Corporation to the 
Chinese government is, perhaps, the 
forerunner of more American relief. 
Two years ago, when the Yangtze over- 
flowed China’s grain provinces and left 
millions. homeless and starving, the 
United States Government sold China 
15,000,000 bushels of American surplus 
wheat, valued at $9,000,000. 

Flood refugees, fed from this store, 
built 7,000 miles of dykes in the Yangtze 
valley, which withstood last year’s in- 
undations. They promise to prevent dis- 


aster again. 


SAN MARINO: Old Republic 
Saved by Its Vigilant Police 


On his way to the London Economic 
Conference recently, Secretary Hull 
took greetings to the “Irish Republic” 
from the “oldest republic in the world,” 
and he meant the United States. Last 
week he may have remembered that a 
tiny nation, perched on a mountain-top 
overlooking the Adriatic, was a consid- 
erably older republic. For there, in 
San Marino, sturdy mountaineers 
danced in the streets with joy when 
they learned how narrowly their re- 
publican government had just escaped 
extinction. 

A few months ago, two mysterious 
strangers arrived in the little country. 
Like comic opera villains, they found 
a pretext for entering almost every San 
Marino home, asked pointed questions 
about the country’s government and 
military forces, scribbled copiously in 
pocket notebooks, and were forever 
photographing strategic points. Like 
comic opera police, San Marino detec- 
tives stalked behind with stealthy steps. 
Last week the police struck, arrested 
the mysterious strangers, and pulled 
from their persons enough incriminat- 
ing documents to satisfy even Gilbert 
and Sullivan. 


Conspirators 


The two mysterious strangers were 
Sicilians, hired by a group of San Marin- 
ans, once conspirators for power 
against the 60 members of the ruling 
Council of State, and now exiles in the 
nearby Italian town of Rimini. 

Leaders of a band of desperadoes al- 
ready smuggled into the country, the 
strangers were to set off a bomb be- 
neath the government building. At this 
signal the desperadoes were to emerge, 
storm the homes of the Captains-Re- 
gent and other leading citizens, mur- 
der them if necessary, seize the Treas- 
ury for the exiles, and as a reward, 
pillage the capital. 
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But the police nipped the plot in the 
bud, promised more arrests, and posted 
a manifesto in San Marino’s public 
square. Dated the 1,632d year of the 
republic, it informed San Marino’s 13,- 
000 citizens that: 

“A nefarious plot has been discovered 
to destroy the liberties of the republic, 
seize public and private goods, and take 
the lives of the Captains-Regent. . . 
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citement of raids. 

King Feisal owes his throne to the 
British. It was a reward for loyalty 
to the Allied cause on the part of his 
father Husein, formerly King of the 
Hejaz. 

Remembering the recent Anglo-Per. 
sian oil agreement, cynics wondered 
what effect the ceremonial visit wil] 
have on the Mesopotamian oil situation, 
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San Marino, High, Little, and Oldest 


Thanks to the protection of our patron 
saint, the government has been able to 
prevent the disaster.” 

Citizens agreed that the thanks were 
well given. San Marino’s only artillery 
is one small antiquated gun, fired to an- 
nounce noonday. 


OTHER NATIONS: Loyal 
King Feisal Visits George V 


@IRAK: King Feisal of Irak, knowh 
to many as the world’s handsomest 
monarch, arrived in England last week 
for a State visit to King George. 

He crossed the Channel on the Maid 
of Orleans, accompanied by British air- 
planes and destroyers. At Ostend, the 
King had been joined by the London 
tailor who designed the new western 
uniforms of Irak. He changed on board, 
and greeted the Duke of York at Do- 
ver clad in the new white tunic and 
plumed helmet. Thus he complied with 
the wishes of his subjects that he should 
not appear in London in Bedouin dress, 
as on former occasions, and make 
Irakis seem less progressive than the 
modernized Turks and Persians. 

Last Spring there was a rumor that 
the King would send his 21-year-old 
son and heir, the Emir Ghazi, to the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst. 
Instead, the boy will be sent to the 


“black tents” for a year. He will live 


in the desert with the Bedouin, like 
them spending his days on camel-back, 
and praying at night for the desert ex- 





® MEXICO: At the request of the 
Mexican government, Mexico, D. F., has 
been adopted by the United States as 
the official designation of the capital, 
previously known in ‘this country as 
Mexico City. 

There are three Mexicos, the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, the State of Mexico, and 
the capital of the Republic, the city 
of Mexico. The initials “D. F.” stand 
for Distrito Federal, or Federal Dis- 
trict, where the city of Mexico is lo- 
cated, corresponding to Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

Hitherto the Mexicans have always 
politely tolerated the American mis- 
nomer, Mexico City. 


® TURKEY: The Ministry of Public 
Instruction has just approved a Credo 
of Peace, which children in the primary 
schools of the new Turkey must re- 
cite every morning. 

“I am a Turk, honest and industri- 
ous,” the children proclaim. 

“My duty is to protect those weaker 
than I, to respect my elders, to love my 
country’ sincerely..- 

“My ideal is to raise myself higher 
and to continue in the path of progress. 
I make a gift of my existence to the 
existence of Turkey.” 


® BULGARIA: By order of King Boris 
III Sofia was cut off from the outside 
world for nineteen hours early this 
week. Police who searched the city 
for Macedonian revolutionary gunmen 
brought in 1,150 prisoners, seized 250 
rifles, 600 pistols, and 200 bombs. 
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OTTO KAHN: A Paradox of 
Art Lover, Banker and Liberal 


Across the tiny stage of a Greenwich 
Village playhouse rushes a mob of 
strikers. Their leader plants a healthy 
sock on the Legreeish chin of the fac- 
tory owner. “Take that,” he cries, 
“you doity kepitelist, de voikers will no 
longer be exploited!” 

Mingled with the cheers of the New 
York Communists and allied intelligent- 
sia in the little theater is the politely 
enthusiastic applause of a little man in 
an impeccable tuxedo, who is playing a 
star role on the Washington stage this 
week. He is Otto H. Kahn. As Mr. 
Pecora, counsel for the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee, goes into the affairs 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., one of the largest 
private banking firms in the country, 
he has in Mr. Kahn a many-sided per- 
sonality who would far rather discuss 
the paintings of Matisse or the music 
of Cesar Franck, than talk about stocks 
and bonds and foreign loans. 


Suave 


No one moves with easier grace 
through weirdly contrasted social 
spheres than this suave Maecenas of 
Manhattan. At the age of 66 he is as 
enthusiastic as any of the comrades 
over the discovery of some new prole- 
tarian playwright thundering condem- 
nation of the system in which Mr. Kahn 
has figured so largely. Coming away 
from his large flat-top desk at the end 
of a long room in the banking house 
at the corner of William and Wall 
Streets (he has a private office, but he 
prefers to be out where he can see and 
talk to people), he takes a subway up- 
town to his Fifth Avenue home. 

And it is a good chance that waiting 
him at home, awed by the magnificence 
of his surroundings, will be a young 
and most esoteric artist looking for a 
loan. It was also a good chance, up to 
a few years ago, when Mr. Kahn be- 
gan to restrain his open-handed munifi- 
cence a bit, that the artist would get 
a little more than the amount he asked 
for. 

Mr. Kahn inherited his love for art 
as well as his interest in revolution. 
His father took part in the German 
Revolution of 1848, fleeing to this coun- 
try when it was put down, returning to 
Germany ten years later. 


Home 


Otto was born in Mannheim, one of 
eight children, in a home which was 
the gathering place of artists and musi- 
cians. The boy had artistic ambition, 
Played the violin, ’cello, and piano, and 
seemed destined to follow the career of 
his brother, who became Professor of 
Music at the Royal Academy of Ber- 
lin. Otto had just completed a blank 
verse tragedy when he was put to work 


in a bank, rinsing out inkwells, hust- 
ling in sausages and beer for the older 
clerks. 

He fell in love with England and its 
ways when he was sent to the Lon- 
don agency of the Deutsche Bank. He 
renounced his German citizenship and 
became a naturalized Englishman— 
turned into an “Englishman from con- 
viction,” as he puts it. 

On a visit that was to be only tem- 
porary, he came to the United States 
in 1893, married Addie Wolff, the 
daughter of one of the founders of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and transferred his 
allegiance to things American. In 1897 
he became a member of the banking 
firm which has since come to rank with 
J. P. Morgan & Co. as the nations lead- 
ing railroad bank, and plunged with 
energy into the financing and reorgan- 
ization of far-flung railroad properties. 


Imagination 


He knew the gruff E. H. Harriman 
and confided to him once that it was his 
ambition to make money and give it to 
the advancement of American art. To 
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When Otto Kahn Last Testified 


his surprise Harriman told him to go 
ahead, “it will be exercise and practice 
for your imagination.” 

He went ahead. He helped reorgan- 
ize the Metropolitan Opera House, us- 
ing the deft techniques he used on rail- 
roads. He gave generously to oncom- 
ing playwrights, bought pictures of ar- 
tists for whom the Kahn check meant 
a chance for liberation, and steadfastly 
refused to set up any institutionalized 
Kahn foundations or the like. 

Stories of his beneficences made him 
out a latter-day Lorenzo. He was be- 


set on every side by promoters of fan- 
tastic schemes, most of them inspired 
with the headlong will to make snoots 
at capitalism. Time and again the 


radicals got him to back some project 
patently doomed from the start. But 
Mr. Kahn emerged unruffied. These ar- 
tistic revolutionary adventurings ap- 
pealed to the active imagination of the 
man who is prouder today of his di- 
rectorships in various symphonies, art 


-museums, and the like, than his very 


considerable achievements in the world 
of finance. 

The trim black Kahn mustache is 
gray now, and the hair is white, but the 
keen eyes sparkle as he says: 

“Not the most profitable transaction 
of my business career has brought me 
results comparable in value to those 
which I derive from the ‘investment’ 
of hearing in my early youth, Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony, or of seeing Bot- 
ticelli’s Primavera.” 


BARUCH: Right-Hand Man To 
Roosevelt’s Right-Hand Man 


Last Winter, when newspapers were 
guessing whether Bernard M. Baruch 
would become a Cabinet member, his 
children called him “Mr. Secretary.” 
Last week, guessing began again as 
Mr. Baruch went to Washington—now 
‘vacated by the President and his right- 
hand man, Raymond Moley, Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Baruch’s position is an extraor- 
dinary one even for this extraordinary 
administration. A citizen of Oklahoma 
sent him a telegram, in care of the 
State Department, addressing him as 
“unofficial President of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Baruch smilingly waved the no- 
tion aside for the benefit of the report- 
ers. But it evidently pleased him: He 
confided to a friend once that he would 
like to become “the American Disraeli.” 


Southerner 


The Civil War had almost reduced to 
a state of genteel poverty the South 
Carolina home in which Bernard 
Mannes Baruch was born 62 years ago. 

Dr. Simon Baruch, his father, brought 
the family to New York. “Bernie’s” 
parents, idealists without much thought 
of money, hoped their boy would be- 
come a great doctor, after he graduated 
from the College of the City of New 
York. But one evening, when the fam- 
ily was vacationing at a Summer hotel, 
the bearded and patriarchal Dr. Bar- 
uch caught “Bernie” playing poker. 


Shipped 


The boy was shipped back to town to 
get a job instanter. He gave another 
poker party in the family home there, 
and this time his mother caught him. 
The plan to make a doctor of him was 
abandoned. He was shifted around from 
job to job and finally established as a 
clerk in a broker’s office. 

“Bernie,” said his mother regretfully, 
“must go where the money is.” 

He has been where the money is ever 
since. Before he was 30, he had made 
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and lost a million. He endowed his 
father sufficiently to permit him to do 
scientific research and forget about pa- 


tient’s fees for the rest of his life. He 


set up his brothers in business. 

An expert on rail and metal securi- 
ties, Baruch operated in the market for 
such titans as “Jim” Keene, E. H. Har- 
riman, and Thomas Fortune Ryan. He 
is almost an ideal speculator, utterly 
realistic, able to move fast in either 
direction, and possessed of a “ticker 
sense” which starts him selling or buy- 
ing sometimes almost by instinct. 


Speculator 


Bernard Baruch, the Jewish specula- 
tor, said once that Woodrow Wilson, 
the Presbyterian idealist, was “the most 
Christ-like man in America.” He 
sought early to attach himself to Wil- 
son, who was at first a little wary of 
him. A Senatorial committee went af- 
ter Baruch to discover whether he was 
using White House information in his 
market operations. Baruch succeeded 
in making its members so fond of him 
that this incident virtually paved the 
way for his entry into public life. 

When America entered the war, Mr. 
Wilson made him chairman of the War 
Industries Board, chiefiy because of the 
judgment of affairs he showed in talk- 
ing to that Senate committee. He is 
bursting with ideas, full of naive wonder 
and pride at his own spectacular career, 
inordinately fond of “the bright face 
of danger.” Once, in a railroad station 
quarrel, he knocked out two men with 
the same polished skill with which he 
has consistently insinuated himself into 
places of importance. 


Adviser 


Few can resist him. He backed Gov- 
ernor Ritchie of Maryland for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination, lost, and then sud- 
denly was discovered in the forefront 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s advisers. Another 
Senate committee, inquiring into causes 
and cures of the depression, sent for 
Mr. Baruch last Winter. He warned 
against inflation as “the road to ruin.” 

When Mr. Roosevelt was inaugurated, 
Mr. Baruch suddenly disappeared from 
the picture. Then there was an elusive 
whisper that he was in bad odor for 
having shipped gold out of the country 
(before it was illegal). Soon, however, 
he was back in favor, helping to draft 
the Recovery Bill, finding places for 
“his men,” George N. Peek and Gen. 
Hugh Johnson, in its administration. 


Plan 


Mr. Moley, departing for London last 
week, told reporters they had better 
get used to seeing Mr. Baruch around 
for a while. Mr. Baruch appeared a lit- 
tle later, carefully avoiding the State 
Department, but with access to its mail 
relating to the World Economic Confer- 
ence. He announced that he was draw- 
ing a plan to send to Mr. Moley. Then 
he left for a vacation in the south of 
France, announcing that his return 
would depend on “developments.” 
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Bernard Baruch Returns to Favor 


Tall and lean, fluent of gesture, per- 
petually smiling, he is‘a handsome fig- 
ure. He was on a J. P. Morgan “pre- 
ferred list,” and has been associated 
with the Wall Street “money changers,” 
so blistered by President Roosevelt in 
the Inaugural Address. 

“I hung around Washington for ten 
days like a back alley cat,” he explained, 
“and only a few days ago they heard my 
yowl and called me in.” 


TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


@ Married: After a civil ceremony at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, the former 
Prince of the Asturias and heir ap- 
parent to the Spanish throne, and his 
commoner wife, Edelmira Sampedro of 
Cuba motored to Ouchy, on Lake 
Geneva, for the nuptial benediction of 
the Church. 

Adamant to the end, ex-King Al- 
phonso refused his consent. The night 
before the wedding he dispatched a 
long telegram to his son ordering him 
to abandon the marriage. The frail 
Prince wept bitterly but was equally 
adamant. His only consolation was a 
secret message from his mother. 


@iIn Paris, the day after the Spanish 
Prince took a commoner wife, another 
prince, Alexis Mdivani of Georgia 
(Russia), also married a commoner. 
His wife was Barbara Hutton, New 
York heiress to the 5-and-10-cent store 
fortune of her grandfather, F. W. 
Woolworth. 

The ceremony was performed in the 
Byzantine splendor of the Russian 
Cathedral. Before the wedding the 
couple exchanged gifts. For the wife 
there was a rope of pearls, for the 
groom polo ponies and shirt studs. 


® Operated: Senator William E. Borah, 
aging “Lion of Idaho,” went to Johns 











Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, Md, 
last week for his annual physical ex. 
amination and was hustled to surgeons 
for a prostate gland operation. 


@ Exaggerated: Last week David L, 
Hutton, husband of Aimee Semple Mc. 
Pherson, evangelist, received a cable. 
gram from Paris. It read: “Darling 
Boy: Nine pound son. Doing splendid- 
ly. Understand press inquisitive but 
keeping quiet, adoringly, Wife.” 

To newspaper men who crowded 
around him “Iron Man” Hutton sput- 
tered: “My wife would have let me 
know about this long ago. And be- 
sides, I know that motherhood is im- 
possible for her. There isn’t a word of 
truth in it.” 

Meantime Paris reporters crowded 
into the American Hospital and found 
that Mrs. Hutton was there and had 
sent the telegram herself, as a hoax 
to find the news leak whereby the 
press got information before her Los 
Angeles followers did. 

Her Doctor, Charles S. Bove, gyne- 
cologist and surgeon, refused to let 
them see her and would not reveal her 
ailment. “She is still extremely ill,” he 
said, “and is not likely to be in a con- 
dition to leave the hospital for five or 
six weeks.” 


®@ Died: Not until her death last week, 
did Americans know that Rose Stokes, 
fiery labor leader, had been slowly 
burning out with cancer in a German 
hospital. Physicians, who had been 
treating her for the past year, begged 
correspondents not to cable the facts 
home because they knew how assidu- 
ously their patient read United States 
newspapers. 

Rose of the Ghetto was born Rose 
Pastor, of impoverished Russian par- 
ents. They immigrated first to London, 
later to Cleveland. 

In 1904 she met rich and well-born 
J. G. Phelps Stokes who, after grad- 
uating from Yale, had taken up settle- 
ment work and socialism. A year after 
meeting the couple married, the press 
hailing the wedding as a true Cinder- 
ella match: 

The war caused the first rift in their 
happiness when Stokes enlisted in the 
army and she continued to espouse the 
cause of peace and the workers. 

After her divorce in 1925 she mar- 
ried V. J. Jerome, a Communist writer. 
She continued to live in America until 
last year, when her publishers ad- 
vanced her sufficient money to go t0 
Germany for cancer treatments. 


@A week after leaving Havana for 
the comparatively short and easy hop 
to Mexico City the two Spanish flyers 
Capt. Mariano Barberan and Lt. Joa- 
quin Collar were found dead. They were 
still in the wrecked cabin of theif 
plane which was found on the Mexicat 
coast 750 miles from Havana—over 
half the distance to Mexico, D. F. A 
fortnight ago they made an uneventful 
crossing from: Seville, Spain to Cuba. 
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INLAND WATERWAY: chicago-cult 


Water Route Realizes Marquette’s Dream of Old 


A vision seen 260 years ago by a 
grizzled French explorer, Pere Jacques 
Marquette, last week became a new 
landmark in American water transpor- 
tation. The Illinois Waterway, which 
links Lake Michigan with the Gulf of 
Mexico, 1,000 miles away, was officially 
opened. 

Hailed as a cure for economic woes of 
the Middle West, the $102,500,000 pro- 
ject was dedicated with festive cere- 
monies in Chicago. Just east of the 
Michigan Avenue Bridge spanning the 
Chicago River, the training ship Wil- 
mette was moored, near the site of 
Chicago’s first house, John Kinzie’s 
home, where Chicago’s first white child 
was born 130 years ago. 


DEDICATION: The Wilmette was 
thronged with notables: From Chicago, 
from cities of Mississippi Valley States, 
from Washington. Forgotten was the 
tragic day in 1916 when the vessel, 
then the lake passenger boat Eastland, 
turned turtle and drowned 385 excur- 
sionists not 50 yards from where she 
was moored last week. 

While whistles shrilled and cannon 
boomed, four squat 500-ton barges were 
towed to their berths near-by. They 
carried sugar, spices, and coffee, enough 
to fill 60 railroad cars, the first freight 
to come by water from New Orleans. 
They had left on May 31 for their la- 
borious ascent of the Mississippi to the 
Illinois above St. Louis, then up the 
Illinois to Utica, Ill., where the new 
waterway begins. 

From there, for 96 miles, they had 
been hauled to Ottawa, IIl., lifted 129 
feet through five big locks, and on 
into Joliet and its “canal on stilts,” 
where the water level is sometimes 70 
feet above the streets. Then they had 
been tugged against the mile-an-hour 
current of the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict Canal which had reversed the flow 
of the Chicago River, and into the city 
itself. 

When the barges had made fast, out 
from the skyscraper background shot 
a flotilla of birch bark canoes, manned 
by “Indians” and “French explorers,” 
who clambered aboard the Wilmette. 
There they delivered messages to the 
Great White Father, telling of Fifteenth 
Century dreams of water flowing from 
the Lake into the Father of Waters. 

This unleashed a flood of speeches. 
George H. Dern, Secretary of War, in 
whose charge the project falls, pro- 
Claimed to the cheering populace on 
the bridge, in a deep bass, booming 
voice: 

“This is the Century of Progress! 
This is the New Deal! This is a mighty 
silver cable, binding together in trade 


and friendship the North and the 
South!” 

Then came the climax, the “Wedding 
of the Waters.” Clad in spotless white, 
the Mayor of New Orleans, T. Semmes 
Walmsley, and the Mayor of Chicago, 
Edward Joseph Kelly, each grasped a 
bottle which the other gave him. One, 
which might once have held spirits, 
now was half filled with fresh water 
from the Lake. The other, which once 
might have held a heady wine, was now 
half filled with salt water from the 
Gulf. Amid whistles, cannon, and 
shouts, the two mayors poured the con- 
tents out into a shiny bucket, and the 
Lake and Gulf were one. 


ORIGIN: In the words of the chief 
speakers, these ceremonies heralded a 
new era in cheap transportation for the 
whole region between the Appalachians 
and the Rockies. The Mississippi- 
Lake Michigan link was added to a 
huge 3,300-mile chain of inland water- 
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Mayors of New Orleans and Chicago 
Performing the Wedding of the Waters 


ways connecting Gulf ports with Pitts- 
burgh, Minneapolis, Chicago, and scores 
of other cities on Mid-western rivers. 

The four barges belonged to the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, by act 
of Congress in 1924, when Calvin Cool- 
idge was in the White House, to oper- 
ate government barge-lines. Herbert 
Hoover particularly sponsored its de- 
velopment, and the building of the chan- 
nels through which its vessels plied. 
Because of their low rates for freight, 
farmers and business men hailed this 
Federal competition with the railroads. 

Hard-headed analysis, however, 


claimed that the company really op- 
erated at a loss, if proper charges on 
the waterway costs were figured, and 
that the taxpayers footed the bill. 
Railroad executives, harried by increas- 
ing competition and then by depression, 
loudly protested the waterways as “un- 
fair subsidies” and “cutthroat gov- 
ernment practices.” Since last Feb- 
ruary they have pointed to the report 
of the National Transportation Com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Coolidge, which 
declared, without naming names: 

“We think that the test of self-sup- 
port should be applied... Our water- 
way policy for the past few years has 
averaged a cost of about one hundred 
million dollars annually... Our studies 
show no commensurate economic bene- 
fit resulting from much of this spend- 
ing. .. It bears heavily on the tax- 
payer as a direct burden... We find 
it difficult to justify this wasteful out- 
pouring of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for results so barren of economic 
returns.” 


RAILROADS: Wage Fight 


Averted by Action of Eastman 


Joseph B. Eastman, recently ap- 
pointed Federal railroad coordinator, 
ignored the limits of his office last week 
to intervene in the perennial tussle over 
wages between railroad labor and exec- 
utives. The powers given him under the 
new Railroad Act did not include this 
task. That made no difference to this 
transportation expert, who had served 
on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for fourteen years. 

With administration approval, he fol- 
lowed its declared policy of no more 
deflation. More than 900,000 members 
of 21 railroad labor unions would have 
been affected by a proposed 12%4% 
wage cut of the 201 Class I roads. Mr. 
Eastman’s action probably averted long- 
drawn-out negotiations or even the pos- 
sibility of a national railroad strike, 
for the labor chiefs were adamant 
against the proposed cut. The adminis- 
tration wanted no such thundercloud 
hanging over the country as a constant 
threat to its recovery program. 

The 121%4% cut proposed for Nov. 1 
would be in addition to a current 10% 
cut on basic pay which, by agreement, 
extended through Oct. 31 of this year. 

Railroad labor leaders not only did 
not want any additional mark-down, 
but hoped that the 10% deduction would 
be restored when the present agreement 
expired. 

Mr. Eastman had only two confer- 
ences with each of the opposing groups 
last week in Washington. Then came 
his announcement in part: 

“Under this (mew) agreement the 
railroads will surrender for a period of 
eight months their right to seek a fur- 
ther reduction in employees’ compensa- 
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Joseph Eastman (Center) Confers With Railway Executives 


tion, and the employees will surrender 
for an equal period of time their oppor- 
tunity to secure an elimination of the 
present 10% reduction.” 

Remarking that “there are smart men 
on both sides,” the Federal coordinator 
said that “both the railroads and the 
employees wish to do nothing which 
would in any way embarrass or threat- 
en the present policy of the administra- 
tion.” 


Pact 


As an upshot of the agreement there 
will be no change in railroad wages un- 
til after June 30, 1934, and notice of a 
contemplated change must be made 
prior to Feb. 15, 1934. But the pact 
must be ratified by July 12 of this year 
to become effective. 

Also last week, and this time in his 
official capacity as Transportation Co- 
ordinator, Mr. Eastman divided the 
Class I, Il, and III railroads into East- 
ern, Southern, or Western groups. The 
carriers will now select regional com- 
mittees, which will endeavor to work 
out economies. 


MITCHELL: Acquitted Banker 
Thanks Jury, Takes Vacation 


Charles E. Mitchell, former head of 
the National City Bank and its affili- 
ates, swung handsomely out of the drab 
Federal Building in New York last 
week. By his side marched Max 
Steuer, his attorney, wearing his wont- 
ed post-verdict, cat-that-swallowed- 
the-canary smile. 

A jury had just decided that Mr. Mit- 
chell was not guilty of an attempt to 
evade income taxes totaling $850,000. 
The banker and his gloating attorney 
headed for the Bankers Club, in the 
Equitable Building, to have lunch in 
celebration. 

Wall Street messengers, clerks in 
bond houses, board boys, clapped their 
hands in applause at the sight of the 


banker who had wept when the ver- 
dict was announced. 

“All I can say,” said Mr. Mitchell, 
“is I thank you, I thank you, I thank 
you.” That was when the jury, which 
had been wrangling for 24 hours at the 
end of a six weeks’ trial, had found Mr. 
Mitchell to be the “blameless optimist” 
Mr. Steuer had described him. 

“Thanks, Max, thanks,” the former 
banker said in a choked voice as he 
stood before the cameras shaking hands 
with Mr. Steuer. 


Vacation 


The next day Mr. Mitchell announced 
that he was going away for a long va- 
cation. The Mitchell acquittal cheered 
other boom-day millionaires. It en- 
hanced the popularity of “management 
funds,” a device employed by Mr. Mit- 
chell for drawing down vast sums of 
money as “advance,” not income. 

Washington considered the possibility 
of filing a civil suit against Mr. Mit- 
chell for the $850,000 income tax. But 
the good-looking financier, who still 
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owes J. P. Morgan & Co. $5,858,319, 
started on his vacation, clad in a smart. 


ly cut gray suit and a fine-graineg 
Panama. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: My 
Shows Phenomenal Trade Rise 


@® MAY RESULTS: Numerous reports 
issued last week brought added evidence 
of the upturn in trade and business dur. 
ing May: 

Aided by the new beer tax and by 
“sales” levies of last year’s Revenue 
Act, the government collected $99,066, 
122 from “miscellaneous taxes,” the 
largest amount for any month since the 
War. 

Cigarette output totaled 12,822,972. 
513, the largest on record. 

Shoe output was estimated at more 
than 32,000,000 pairs, well above the 
level of 1929. 

Cotton spinning operations were the 
greatest since October, 1929. 

The cost of living rose for the first 
time since September, 1930; food prices 
alone were 3.6% above last April. 


® BUSINESS: Not since September, 
1930, has the weekly index of business 
activity published by The New York 
‘Times touched 91.4% of estimated “nor- 
mal.” Last Sunday’s chart showed that 
it had done so again. 

Three events helped bring about a 
sharp gain. Steel-mill activity went to 
50% of capacity for the first time since 
April, 1931; loadings of freight cars 
rose 4% to 63% of their ten-year aver- 
age; and electric power production 
jumped 9%%, the largest of seven suc- 
cessive advances. 


@®CRITIC: When Gov. William A. 
Comstock of Michigan closed the banks 
of his State last St. Valentine’s Day, he 
started a prairie-fire panic which swift- 
ly became a nation-wide moratorium, 
and paved the way for President Roose- 





Max Steuer and Charles Mitchell (Center) Going From Court to Wall Street 
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yelt’s vast program of recovery. Visit- 
ing New York last week, he took oc- 
casion to unburden himself on banking. 

“We still have the bank holiday out 
there,” he said, explaining that most of 
the State’s banks waiting reorganiza- 
tion are in conservators’ hands. Then 
he scowled and continued: “The Fed- 
eral Reserve is a very sacrosanct insti- 
tution. It is about ten years behind 
the times... It’s just sitting up there 
in Washington the way bureaus gen- 
erally sit, and trying to make a rule 
of thumb work in every part of the 
United States... If the government 
thinks it can run a string of banks bet- 
ter than the localities, it’s very much 
mistaken.” 


@HOARDING: Agents of the De- 
partment of Justice are scouring the 
country interviewing nearly 15,000 per- 
sons who are suspected of hoarding 
gold. More than 3,000 had been seen 
as this week opened, and $23,000,000 
had been returned to the banks, ac- 
cording to Attorney General Homer 
S. Cummings. On Monday he stated 
that 185 “hoarders” had defied the gov- 
ernment, refusing to return more than 
$1,140,000. ; 

“Most emphatically there will be pro- 
secution of gold hoarders,” he declared. 


@®COMMODITIES: Inspired by the 
government’s plans to cut production 
of wheat and cotton (see page 5), a 
frenzy of buying last Monday swept 
prices of these staples to new highs for 
1933. Wheat, for the first time in 
three years, sold for cash at $1 a 
bushel in Fort Worth, Texas. Cotton 
prices in New York reached the best 
levels in two years. 


® HARRIMAN: More muddy chapters 
in the history of the defunct Harriman 
National Bank of New York were 
aired last week when the Senate 
judiciary sub-committee probed further 
into the facts. 

The hearing’s most climactic moment 
came when Senator Matthew M. Neel- 
ey, from the coal regions of northern 
West Virginia, jumped to his feet. 
Looking directly at Nugent Dodds, 
former Assistant Attorney General, 
and flushing to the roots of his sparse 
and short-cropped hair, Neeley roared: 
“You have a lot to learn about your 
duties as a law enforcement officer, 
who lets bank thieves run wild without 
doing anything to stop them!” 

“That’s a falsehood!” Dodds shouted. 

Neeley grasped a half filled water 
bottle and was on the yerge of ending 
the repartee when restrained. 

Other than this display, the investi- 
ation revealed two things: Albert 
Austin, former vice president of the 
bank, believed Joseph Harriman or- 
dered depositors’ money shifted to his 
stock-supporting syndicate; another 
vice president, Francis S. Williamson, 
told how he had gone on soliciting new 
accounts for months after learning of 
Harriman’s defalcations. 
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GOLF: Michael Scott, 55, is 
British Amateur Champion 


All men are equal not only under the 
sod but on top of it when, armed with 
bags full of irons and woods, they step 
out on neatly cropped lawns and set 
their hopes on carrying off a major 
golf title. Three weeks ago Johnny 
Goodman, a 23-year-old Omaha ama- 
teur, who grew up in rags by the rail- 
road tracks and earned a livelihood 
hawking newspapers and caddying, up- 
set the best professional golfers in the 
country and won our National Open 
championship. Last week-end, a quiet, 
dignified, 55-year-old Britisher, the Hon. 
Michael Scott, whose appearance as 
well as title suggests that he may some 
day be a member of the austere House 
of Lords, became the 1933 British Ama- 
teur champion. 


Conservative 


Scott, known heretofore to Americans 
chiefly as a member of Britain’s Walker 
Cup team, shot conservative, but not 
brilliant, golf to win most of his 
matches. Against a fellow countryman, 
Thomas A. Bourn, aged 30, in the 36- 
hole finals, Scott was eleven over fours, 
when he found himself with a 4 and 3 
victory and the distinction of being the 
oldest man ever to win the event. 

The British Amateur title, contested 
for in 18-hole elimination contests up 
to the finals, is known to be golf’s great- 
est lottery. Anyone can win it if on his 
game, and every year a few Americans 
make the trip hopefully. The only ones 
who have been able to take the title 
overseas are Walter Travis in 1904, 
Jess Sweetser in 1926, and “Bobby” 
Jones in 1930. This year the foremost 
American entry was George Terry Dun- 
lap Jr., former Princeton star and per- 
ennial winner of Pinehurst, N. C., tour- 
naments. Scott defeated him in the 
semi-finals, 4 and 3. 


Clubhouse 


The Royal Liverpool Club in Hoylake, 
Cheshire, the setting for Scott’s tri- 
umph, typifies the most interesting and 
impressive English golf courses. Strate- 
gy, not distance, is the prerequisite for 
a low score. The course is practically 
devoid of bunkers and sand traps, and 
shots off-line are most often punished 
by coming to rest in cabbage or turnip 
patches. 

The clubhouse, in contrast to the us- 
ual American lavishness, is character- 
ized by simplicity. Only a group of 
Victorian gentlemen’s portraits, or- 
nately framed and hung around the liv- 
ing-room, mar an atmosphere other- 
wise informal. But they do so suffi- 
ciently to discourage hearty American 
laughs and shouts for locker-room boys. 
Most of the members usually wait on 
themselves, chat in le tones, hang 





their hats on pegs, and go out on the 
links with their coats on. 

Close by Hoylake, John Ball, its most 
famous character, now owns a hotel. 
Winner of many British Amateur and 
Open championships beginning back in 
1888 and continuing through 1912, Ball 
did not compete this year for the first 
time in 40 years. He is the colorful vet- 
eran who seldom knew whether he was 
winning or losing a match and often 
asked his opponent near the close of a 
round: “Are you winning or am I?” 
He was equally famous as the golfer 
who never carried a niblick or mashie 
niblick in his bag. He preferred to 
come out of traps with a lofting iron, 
cutting the shot sharply. 


BOXING: Canzoneri and Ross 
To Fight Return Bout in Fall 


The eleventh greatest athlete of the 
past decade, was the elevated rank- 
ing which sport writers gave Tony 
Canzoneri last Winter in an Asso- 


‘ciated Press ballot. More outstanding 


than he, in the order named, were: 
“Bobby” Jones, “Babe” Rufh, Jack 
Dempsey, William T. Tilden, Mrs. 
Helen Wills Moody, Paavo Nurmi, 
“Red” Grange, “Gene” Tunney, Rob- 
ert Moses Grove, and Henri Cochet. 
After him were rated such accom- 
plished athletes as “Tommy” Hitch- 
cock, Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare, “Jim” 
Bausch, and Joyce Wethered. 

The nomination of Canzoneri in this 
select group was apparently due to 
the fact that most of the time since 
1928 he has been lightweight cham- 
pion, boxing’s important figure after 
the heavyweight titleholder. Friday 
of last week, Canzoneri met Barney 
Ross in Chicago, was out-pointed in 
ten rounds, and parted with the 
coveted title that had earned him fame 
as a great athlete. 


Career 


Canzoneri, an Italian-American, born 
in New Orleans, La., is either 26 or 
28 years old. Record books show him 
to be 28, but those familiar with his 
early career recall that he started 
professional boxing at 14, and that five 
years later his manager, Sammy 
Goldman, shoved him up to 21 to get 
around the ruling forbidding minors 
from fighting over six rounds. 

Whatever his age, Canzoneri shows 
signs that he has seen his best days. 
Last April he went out to Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and took a severe beat- 
ing from Wesley Ramey, a compara- 
tive unknown. On that occasion, the 
champion, strictly in accordance with 
cautious prize-fighting traditions, en- 
tered the ring only with the under- 
standing that no matter who won, he 
was still going to keep his title. 
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The new champion, Barney Ross, 
whose full name is Bernard Rossofsky, 
had, by reason of an impressive ring 
record in the past few years, gradu- 
ated from the upstart class, and was 
considered worthy, not only to fight 
Canzoneri, but also to take the title 
if he won. Born on New York’s East 
Side 22 years ago, Ross’ parents 
moved him to a Chicago ghetto when 
he was-.2, and there he grew up, 
swinging his fists on the streets. 

Four years ago, as a slight raven- 
haired lad with plenty of sting in his 
punches, he won the Golden Gloves 
Intercity featherweight championship 
against New York. Then when his 
134-pound weight settled him in the 
lightweight division, he went on to 
score 23 consecutive victories, includ- 
ing his recent win from Canzoneri. 

His quick boxing rise has not sur- 
prised everyone. Joe Jacobs, whose 
prize protege, Max Schmeling, does not 
promise much financial return in the 
future, offered $20,000 for Ross’ con- 
tract before last week’s fight. 

After it, Canzoneri, not so sure that 
the judges had given him a fair de- 
cision, immediately agreed to a fifteen 
round return bout in New York City 
in September. 


“OOM:” 
Bernard Makes News Again 


Omnipotent Doctor 


It is not news when a small town 
organizes a baseball team. Nor is it 
of especial interest even when the team 
contains such a’ shining light as Bruce 
Caldwell, former all-round athlete and 
star football player at Yale. 

But this very set-up was heavily 
marked with news value last week in 
Nyack, 25 miles up the Hudson River 
from New York City, because of a coat- 
less whip-cracking man who, in the 
capacity of ringmaster, ran four ele- 
phants through elephant paces, intro- 
duced Jack Sharkey to the villagers, 
and showed them the new stadium he 
had hollowed out of hill-top rock. He 
was Dr. Pierre Bernard, born plain 
Peter Coon and better known to news 
readers as Oom the Omnipotent. 


Mysticism 


At his feet the great and small of 
the nation have gathered for the past 
twenty years to learn the sharper points 
of Indian mysticism. Meanwhile the 
doctor has accumulated a tidy fortune 
and his sanitarium, the Clarkstown 
Country Club, has grown into a mil- 
lion-dollar institution. 

But teaching dowagers to attain in- 
ward and outward purity by standing 
on their heads has not eliminated his 
interest in elephants and baseball. He 
maintains a stable of four elephants on 
the spacious club grounds and man- 
ages to find time each day to put them 
through their paces. 

For many years the sporting element 


of Nyack has known him as an ardent 
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baseball fan and backer of previous 
local teams, but few knew that Oom 
was actually a former player until last 
week when he told newspaper men that 
he had played on a Louisville team 
years ago. 

This single fact only served to fill 
another gap in the sketchy Bernard his- 
tory. Legend has him a former acro- 
bat, elephant trainer, and barber. 

The factual biography opens in 1910 
when,,on the complaint of a 19-year- 
old girl who alleged she had been held 
in hypnotic slavery, New York police 
kicked down the doors of the 74th 
Street house where the “Loving Guru 
of the Tantricks” was running a 
“house of mystery.” Although the 
Irish policemen who made this raid 
knew little about the aims and ends 
of a house of mystery, they felt justi- 
fied in jailing Bernard in The Tombs. 


Haven 


Once free, he disappeared for a while, 
then turned up in Nyack. City fathers 
showed good sense in giving him ha- 
ven, for the Clarkstown Country Club 
has grown to be Nyack’s greatest in- 
dustry. Most of its 400 members are 
amply wealthy and include such peo- 
ple as Mrs.. W. K. Vanderbilt, Leopold 
Stokowski, the first Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
and Sir Paul Dukes. 

Most of his friends know Oom as 
“O. O.,” although he has assumed such 
titles as Guru (teacher) of the Tan- 
triks. On his throne in the big assem- 
bly room of the Club he holds spell- 
bound his audiences, who recline on pur- 
ple couches. 


Shrewd 


Not captured by the magic of his 
philosophy, Nyack business men like 
Dr. Bernard and find him a shrewd 
dealer. They have watched him grow 
into one of the financial powers of 
Rockland County. He has gathered 
the presidency of one bank and a di- 
rectorship of another. He is a direc- 
tor in a.title and mortgage company 
and president of the Rockland Recon- 
struction Corporation. The presidency 
of the Chamber of Commerce rounds 
out his business life. 

Villagers were pleased last October 
when he relieved unemployment by hir- 
ing 198 men to build his stadium, which 
will seat 3,500; they were also pleased 
to think of the crowds his big name 
would probably draw to football games 
in the Fall. The only thing that marred 
its opening was the fact that the Win- 
chester team from Brooklyn beat his 
Black Hawks 6-5. 


SPORT SHORTS: Beasley 
To Coach Davis Cup Players 


TENNIS: The master teacher of the 
world, Mercer Beasley, sailed last week 
for Europe at the invitation of Bernon 
Prentice, chairman of the Davis Cup 
committee, to prepare the United States 
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team for its forthcoming matches. He 
accepted the coaching job, though it 
offered no salary, expecting to cover hig 
expenses by writing newspaper stories 
about his pupils. 

Beasley, a judge’s son, is a 50-year. 
old New Jerseyite. He went through 
Lawrenceville School successfully, but 
at Princeton devoted his main energies 
to athletics and flunked out. Then he 
tried to become an industrial engineer 
and wound up as a shipyard laborer 
during the war. Later, handicapped by 
a bad eye, he landed a job as general 
worker at Vincent Richards’ tennis 
courts. After a few years of that, Rich- 
ards suggested: “Why don’t you turn 
pro? Anybody can be a pro.” 

He took the advice and was hired by 
a Chicago club at $50 a week. He stud- 
ied Tilden’s methods whenever he came 
to that city and worked out the funda- 
mentals of his now famous “Beasley 
System.” His pupils say that he has 
developed elaborate diagrams and 
charts that compare in complexity and 
detail with the scientific expositions of 
football coaches. 

Seven years ago, he became known 
when Louise McFarland, one of his pu- 
pils, won the national girls’ title. Since 
then he has coached Ellsworth Vines, 
Clifford Sutter, Wilmer Allison, Lester 
Stoeffen, Frankie Parker, Helen Jacobs, 
Marjorie Gladman, Van Ryn, and Caro- 
lyn Babcock. The one thing he has tried 
to impress on all of them is that accu- 
racy is more valuable than speed. He 
allows each so many errors in a match, 
depending upon the effectiveness of 
their placements. Vines may make 20 
mistakes a set; Parker only 13. 
~ In the Fall, Beasley will find himself” 
once again at Princeton, this time as 
coach of the Tiger tennis team. 


ROWING: Fifty-one years ago,- A 

Yale crew, at the suggestion of Mr. 
F. Davis, tried some new tricks in af 
effort to win the annual race from Hat 
vard. The seats in the blue shell ’ 
spaced much further apart than ever 
before, long slides, calling for un 
leg work, were installed, and the 
were trained to pull their oars 50 
a minute. Today the normal stroke ! 
crews is around 30. 

Yale rowed a good race in 1882, 
the next year, the weird innova 
took their toll. Harvard won by 
20 lengths. The decisiveness of thé 
victory made an indelible impression | 
the minds of Harvard men of the 
of 1883, and since then at reunions sol 
of them always jump into a shell 
sprint up and down the Charles 
just to bring back memories. 
rowed at their 25th reunion, their ¢ 
and last week at their 50th (see cover), 
The veteran oarsmen had, as coxswail, 











S$. P. Sangar of Brookline, Mass., the 


only actual member of the victorious 
1883 crew. The others were all actively 
interested in rowing when at college. 
One of them, Charles P. Curtis, former 
Boston Police Commissioner, stroked 
Harvard’s 1881 boat. 
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WIDE WORLD ACME 
Bob Swanson of Los Angeles Doing His 135th Hole in Mrs. Oliver C. Grinnell of Bay Shore, L. I., and a 410- 
One Day in His Assault on the Marathon Golf Record Pound Swordfish She Caught After 20-Hour Battle 
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~ INTERNATIONAL 
Barney Ross (Right) Out-Points Tony Canzoneri in Ten-Round Mrs. Helen Wills Moody in England 
Bout at Chicago to Win the World’s Lightweight Championship Where She Seeks Wimbledon Title 
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CONVENTION: Chicago Is 


Host to Leaders in Science 


Just as the Paris Peace Conference 
mustered the greatest diplomatic tal- 
ent of the world, and the Council of 
Nicaea assembled the Christian Church’s 
most potent leaders, a meeting which 
opened in Chicago last week was the 
magnet that drew the scientific world’s 
most able men. 

Of the 8,000-odd that gathered for the 
fortnight’s sessions of the American So- 


ciety for the Advancement of Science, 


many were great; others near great. 
Some of the stellar names which 
studded the 200-page program were Ar- 
thur H. Compton (physicist) of the 
University of Chicago; Prof. Wolfgang 
Koehler, great Berlin psychologist; 
Niels Bohr, the Nobel prize winning 
physicist from the University of Co- 
penhagen, and Robert A. Millikan (phys- 
icist) of California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Besides Dr. Bohr and Dr. Mil- 
likan, there were six other Nobel prize 
winners and a dozen potential winners. 
The meeting was unquestionably the 
greatest that scientific men had ever 
held. 


Conversations 


They had dropped their atom guns, 
slide rules, microscopes, and telescopes 
to journey from nearly every European 
country and every State in the United 
States, to tell each other and the world 
at large what was what in things sci- 
entific. 

During the first week, their conver- 
sations led them through a maze of 
atom bursting, retreating galaxies, and 
matter manufacture—pure science; the 
second was to bring them up to date 
on things practical—applied science. 

Fully aware that an agriculturalist 
from Section O would be apt to be as 
confused as a paper hanger in Section 
B—physics—the Association was split 
into seventeen parts. For each section 
there were separate meetings with oc- 
casional big joint meetings at which 
general topics were discussed. 


Jam 


Chicago meeting halls were hard 
pressed to take care of the assemblage. 
Those who couldn’t jam into the big 
ballroom of the Stevens Hotel spilled 
over into the Field Museum, the Wom- 
en’s Club, the Adler Planetarium, the 
University of Chicago, and a dozen 


‘other places. 


Ordinarily, at such meetings, the as- 
tronomers steal the show by talking 
about the vast spaces of the universe; 
this time the physicists grabbed the 
lead by dramatizing ‘the smallest bits 
of the universe—the component parts 
of the atom. ; 

The day before the sessions opened, 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton paved the way 





for the papers which he knew were 
coming by giving the press a formal in- 
troduction to the atom—the m. st puz- 
zling problem that has ever confronted 
scientific men. 

He told how at one stage, during the 
last Chicago World’s Fair, the atom 
had been simple. Each chemical ele- 
ment—such as aluminum, gold, silver, 
hydrogen, and zinc—had had its own 
separate and distinct atom. 

This orderly arrangement of dozens 
of distinct little entities was upset at 
the turn of the century by a puzzling 
new phenomenon—radio-activity. It ap- 
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Niels Bohr and Robert Millikan 


peared that all atoms were as alike as 
two new model linotype machines, and 
that they were just about as complex. 

Scientists had to fight their way 
through the intricate network. In the 
past three decades, they have found six 
pieces of the puzzle, the newest of 
which are alpha particles, positrons, 
and neutrons. But Dr. Compton be- 
lieves that many pieces of the puzzle 


’ are still under the table. To find them 


in the dark may take centuries. 

The best way to find out what makes 
the atom go round is to take it apart. 
Scientists have fired bullets to smash 
them and have recorded the streaking 
pieces on photographic plates. But 
they have needed more powerful and 
more accurate artillery. 


PROF. ERNEST O. LAWRENCE of 
the University of California told of just 
such a piece. His laboratory Paris Gun 
whirls “deutons”’—the nuclei of the 
heavy hydrogen atom—by means of a 
huge electromagnet. When the whirling 
has stepped them up until they achieve 
a charge of 1,330,000 volts, they are 





allowed to fly at a lithium atom. 

Poor artillerymen, the California 
scientists make only one hit with every 
million shells. When a direct hit is 
recorded and the atom armor is pierced, 
a shower of alpha particles or helium 
nuclei is liberated which, on a photo. 
graphic plate, looks like a bursting star 
shell. 

The shower tells them that, on their 
tramp through darkest matter with 
gun and camera, they might have 
tapped Sir Arthur Eddington’s cosmic 
cupboard of energy. For their 1,330,- 
000-volt bullet liberates 12,600,000 volts, 

Scientists have calculated that a glass 
of water contains sufficient atomic 
energy to drive a liner across the At- 
lantic. While it is not likely that the 
Lawrence gun is the tool to liberate 
all this, the one which he is now build- 
ing may be. For it is larger and more 
powerful than his present one. 

Working with him in the development 
was Dr. Gilbert N. Lewis, one of Cali- 
fornia’s Nobel prize winners. A few 
years ago he surprised the scientific 
world with his two-way time theory, 
which finds no law of physics violated 
by the concept of time running from 
future to past and that “events which 
will happen tomorrow might have in- 
fluenced Caesar to cross the Rubicon.” 


DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, anoth- 
er of California’s great, climbed on 
the platform and told his distinguished 
audience what he had found out about 
the atom. 

It was in his laboratory that the posi- 
tron—one of the six atomic pieces— 
was discovered four months ago. Sus- 
picious that the positively charged pro- 
ton was not the mate of the negatively 
charged electron, because it was 1,842 
times as heavy, his laboratory assist- 
ants fell to work. For their pains they 
got a glimpse of the positron which 
they believed was the same mass as 
the electron. 

Last week Dr. Millikan told how they 
had weighed the positron within a small 
limit of error and had confirmed their 
suspicions. 

With this announcement perfunctorily 
made, he launched into his favorite sub- 
ject: the cosmic ray. While all scien- 
tists admit the presence of these tiny 
fractions of electricity, which pepper 
the earth like hailstones, with energies 
up to 2,700,000,000 volts, they are dis- 
agreed as to where they come from. 

Millikan believes they are born in in- 
terstellar space where light elements 
are being built up into heavy ones, thus 
reversing the often observed process of 
the heavies, such as radium, breaking 
down into lighter elements. 

He told how he had risen nearly six 
miles in an airplane to let his instru 
ments tell him how intense the shower 
was there, and how his findings ha¢ 
confirmed hypothetical curves, supposed 

























to chart the cosmic ray. 

If the Millikan theory is not the “rot” 
that Dr. Compton brands it, “the Crea 
tor is still on the job.” The universé 
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instead of running downhill to cold ex- 
tinction, is constantly being rebuilt and 
should exist forever. 


DR. JOSEPH BARCROFT, physiolo- 
gist of Cambridge University, who told 
what he had learned by studying goat 
embryos. 

At first the parent is able to fur- 
nish the embryo with ample oxygen. 
As it grows the mother is able to sup- 
ply less and less of the more and more 
that it needs. When the supply is un- 
able to care for the demand, the goat 
is born. 

This led him to other things in his 
oxygen studies. He found that demen- 
tia praecox sufferers were aided by the 
administration of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide and he became convinced that 
some forms of insanity should be laid 
a bad oxygen balance in the blood. 


DR. HENRI PIERON of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, told how he discov- 
ered and isolated “hypno-toxin,” a 
brain secretion which causes sleepiness. 
When a tired animal or man is kept 
awake for long periods, the degenera- 
tive fluid flows into the spinal column. 

It was from the spinal column of a 
tired dog that he got his fluid. When 
injected into a rested dog, the animal 
became groggy and soon fell asleep. 

Dr. Pieron does not suggest using 
his “hypno-toxin” for insomnia until 
he finds out more about it. 


AVIATION 














BALBO: Prepares Italian Air 
Fleet for Flight to Chicago 


Pilots who climb in rickety, patched- 
up old planes and head for some trans- 
oceanic destination with a happy: “I'll 
cable you from Berlin” or “Tell them to 
get some noodle soup ready for me in 
Istanbul,” get no sympathy from Gen. 
Italo Balbo, Italian Minister of Air. 

“We admire the individual crossings 
and ‘exploits’ of great aviators,” he 
said, “but . . . from this repetition no 
lessons not already known are derived. 
Innovation can only come from trans- 
portation in a mass of planes from one 
continent to another across oceans. . . 
By means of this policy aviation can 
accomplish gigantic strides. . .” 


Fleet 


For two years General Balbo has 
been prepariug for such a “gigantic 
stride.” He has trained hundreds of 
men and tested scores of big Savoia 
Marchetti flying boats. The cream of 
both crops, 25 planes and 100 men, 
(see cover), were poised ready to roar 
off the bay at Orbetello, Italy. 

Like a migrating flock of Canadian 
geese they intended to take the air 
last Monday and head for Chicago, 
6,100 miles distant. But between Or- 
betello and Amsterdam the Alps of- 
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fered a bad hurdle. Wind and rain 
swept the peaks so the flyers had to 
remain impatiently on the ground. 

Once this jump is accomplished the 
flyers will go from Amsterdam to 
Londonderry, Ireland, 630 miles, or 
maybe on to Reykjavik, Iceland (1,560 
miles) if the weather is good. 

Should they skip the Irish stop, they 
would disappoint hundreds of natives. 
For weeks they have been buying Italian 
flags and making plans for a giant re- 
ception for the 100 flyers. 

The next hop, from Iceland to Cart- 
wright, Labrador, is 1,500 miles. It is 
also the most perilous leg of the journey. 
To make it less so the Italian govern- 


ment has dispatched more than a dozen ~ 


trawlers and two submarines to patrol 
the waters. They will send weather in- 
formation and take any downed ships 
in tow. 

They have spotted the ports of call 
with twenty-five cork buoys and have 
provisioned them with fuel for the 
planes and food for the men. Half a 
dozen radio stations will give the flyers 
constant weather data. 














WIDE WORLD 


Italo Balbo, Minister of Air 


It was this jump that has held up the 
flight since May 24. On that day, the 
anniversary of Italy’s entry into the 
war, they were to start. But fog and 
ice-clogged harbors at Iceland and Lab- 
rador had prevented this. The supply 
ship Alicia was unable to force her way 
through the late season ice that hemmed 
the harbor at Cartwright. 

Ice still held off the Alicia on June 8— 
the next starting day. With these two 
disappointments behind them it was de- 
cided to make the flight celebrate quite 
another thing—the tenth anniversary 
of fascism. 

All Balbo wanted for the Iceland- 
Labrador flight was good weather for 
twelve hours. This, he knew, would 
give the two 18-cylinder, Isotta-Fras- 
chini engines on each plane ample time 
to drag it over the icy gap. In a pinch 
they could make it in a little better than 


25 


eight hours, for they have a top speed 
of 176 miles per hour. 

Between Labrador and Chicago the 
planes will make two stops. Pausing 
three days at the Fair, they will then 
go to New York, thence back to Italy. 

Only meager press reports have fil- 
tered out of the High Seas Aerial Navi- 
gation School at Orbetello, for Gen. 
Balbo barred all reporters because, “We 
don’t want an audience until we have 
accomplished our objective.” One audi- 
ence which they will have before the 
objective is accomplished is the readers 
of the Hearst newspapers for whom 
Gen. Balbo is writing a running story of 
the flight. 


Roars 


One day, a fortnight before the start; 
on which reporters were admitted there 
was much brave speechmaking. Col. 
Aldo Pellegrini, second in command on 
the flight, roared in the best Fascist 
fashion: “Here are men of flesh and... 
planes of iron all ready to write a new 
page in the history of aviation, for Il 
Duce and for God.” 

Then Gen. Balbo: “I do not intend 
to minimize the difficulties, but I assure 
you we will come through in such a way 
‘as to represent well Italian soldiers, 
Rome, and Il Duce.” 


Tribute 


Both were careful to give ample credit 
to Il Duce, for they had seen what had 
happened to the hero before them who 
forgot todo so. He was, of course, Gen. 
Francesco de Pinedo. Half a dozen 
years ago his spectacular four-conti- 
nent, 25,000 mile flight and his Rome- 
Tokyo-Australia-Rome flight two years 
before that made him the hero of every 
young Italian. 

The higher he rose the less he remem- 
bered to pay tribute. Babe Ruth’s sur- 
prise would be no greater if word came 
that he had been farmed out to the bush 
leagues than was Gen. de Pinedo’s when 
he was summarily ordered to Buenos 
Aires for the minor job of air attache at 
the Italian embassy. 


Balbo 


For three years he rankled under his 
demotion, then resigned last Spring. 
During his exile Gen. Balbo rose higher 
and higher. Two years ago, his mass 
flights took him to South America at 
the spearhead of ten planes (some of 
which are in the present flight). The 
higher Balbo rose and the more popular 
he became with the people, the less love 
de Pinedo had for him. 

Last week the latter was in Hartford, 
Conn., having Pratt and Whitney put a 
new motor in his plane. In it he hopes 
to fly from Floyd Bennett Field, New 
York, to Bagdad or maybe Karachi, In- 
dia, on the longest non-stop flight ever 
made. Field attendants in New York 
felt that his take-off was imminent and 
that, should he be successful, the roar 
of his motor over Irak or India would 
drown out much of the applause for 
Balbo in Chicago. 
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SEAGOING: Adventures Met 


> Roosevelt Cruise 


“Covering” 
When political correspondents, the 
“trained seals’ of journalism, travel 
with a President, they are generally 
spoon-fed. They ride in private cars, 
stop at the best hotels at their papers’ 
expense, and order telegraph messen- 
gers about with the air of a war-time 
general staff. 

But when they travel with a Presi- 
dent whose idea of a vacation is to pile 
into a 45-foot schooner, pull on a pair 
of old duck trousers and a sweater, and 
take the wheel himself, it is a different 
matter. For two weeks the “trained 
seals”—seasick, wet, and frequently up 
all night—in pursuit of the Roosevelt- 
manned Amberjack II have been learn- 
ing this to their sorrow. They have also 
been trying to learn nautical lingo. 


Landlubbers 


Only one of them, veteran, fatherly 
Frank P. Sibley of The Boston Globe, 
knew a reef point from a throat hal- 
yard, when the cruise began. The oth- 
ers, Edward L. Roddan of Universal 
Service, Francis M. Stephenson of The 
Associated Press, Edward Lockett of 
International News Service, Robert 
Norton of The Boston Post, John Her- 
rick of The Chicago Tribune, Charles 
Hurd of The New York Times, William 
C. Murphy of The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Ernest K. Lindley of The New 
York Herald Tribune, and Richard 
Blaisdell of Columbia Broadcasting 
Company, picked up their seafaring 
knowledge from the libraries of the 
boats they sailed on. 

At Marion, Mass., where the cruise 
began, the President’s son, James, was 
asked to engage a boat to carry ten 
correspondents. The ten correspond- 
ents found they were twelve. The boat 
engaged, a 70-foot cruiser out of Prov- 
idence, R. I., named Comanche, had 
three single bunks and a double bed in 
her two staterooms. 


Carburetor 


Cursing evenly, Herrick and Hurd 
went ashore to look for another boa’. 
They found a yacht-broker, who told 
them he could provide a 46-foot auxil- 
iary ketch, the Mary Alice of Fair- 
haven, for the moment lying at Pada- 
ranam, with her carburetor in the ma- 
chine shop for repairs. At 2 A.M. her 
owner, Carl Beckman, was routed out 
of bed. 

Thinking his own _ thoughts, he 
dumped the carburetor in a skiff, rowed 
alongside the Mary Alice, and started 
to tinker. An hour later she was ready 
to sail, without a pilot. Mr. Beckman 
telephoned Cap’n Irwin Hall of Cutty- 
hunk, once captain of a submarine 
chaser and holder of the Navy Cross. 
Cap’n Hall said yes. Mr. Beckman 





sailed over to Cuttyhunk to pick him up 
and the Mary Alice arrived at Marion 
at 7 A.M., just as the Amberjack was 
getting under way. 

Meanwhile Secret Service men had 
their troubles. Their floating home was 
to be the Cuyahoga, a Coast Guard pa- 
trol boat transferred to the Navy for 
the cruise. The Cuyahoga had come 
without blankets, towels, knives, forks, 
spoons, or anything else for passengers. 
The Secret Service men spent the night 
ransacking Marion for equipment. ( ~ 


Clutch 


Next morning the fleet moved out of 
Marion harbor, Amberjack, Cuyahoga, 
Ellis, and Bernadon (navy destroyers), 
Comanche, Mary Alice, and Indra, a™ 
45-foot auxiliary schooner loaded with 
photographers. The Indra ran aground 
and stayed in the mud until the tide 
floated her off hours later. Her clutch 
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slipped, the breeze flattened out, and 
she had to be towed into Woods Hole 
for repairs. 

When clutches slip and their cam- 
eras’ “subject” is a day’s sail away, 
photographers get cross and say things. 
They chartered a Gloucester “fisher- 
man”, the Old Glory, at Provincetown 
and set out to look for Mr. Roosevelt. 

They met the Amberjack off Cape 


‘Cod Tuesday afternoon and produced 


consternation. The destroyers had 
stayed behind to take care of Moley and 
other business, the Cuyahoga was 
ambling off to sea. When Old Glory 
hove into view suddenly, with movie 
and still photographers swarming over 
her deck and lashed with their equip- 
ment to the crosstrees, Skipper Roose- 
velt turned and ran frantically to sea, 
with George Briggs in the bow sema- 
phoring to the Cuyahoga for help. The 
Cuyahoga came in under full steam, 
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heading for the Old Glory as if to ram 
her, then turned and blocked her off 
from the Amberjack. At Gloucester 
the next day the photographers moved 
from Old Glory to another large fishing 
schooner, the Arthur D. Storey, and 
proceeded up the coast with her. 

Then the Indra reappeared, with no 
one aboard but her skipper. He had 
been paid in advance for the cruise to 
Campobello Island, N. B. He was de- 
termined to fulfill the contract and he 
did, in the solitude which men who fol- 
low the sea cherish so dearly. 


Difficulties 


Meanwhile the correspondents ran in- 
to difficulties. James Roosevelt, on 
board the Amberjack, was “covering” 
the voyage for a newspaper syndicate, 
Rival reporters found that he was put- 
ting over “beats” on them. Once they 
were told that the President rolled out 
of his bunk in Edgartown harbor at 
5:55 A.M., and called all hands. When 
they got hold of a copy of Reporter 
Roosevelt’s work, it appeared that the 
President was still asleep when the Am- 
berjack left Edgartown at 6 AM 
Cap’n Hall tried to help out by keeping 
a log of the Amberjack, when he could 
see her from the Mary Alice’s deck. 
His words also gave nautical flavor to 
dispatches. 

T. B. Gittings, Western Union repre- 
sentative, sent along to see that mes- 
sages got on the wire promptly, twice 
found it necessary to wade ashore with 
the stories which Reporter Roosevelt 
was preparing to shoot full of holes 
with his own more accurate informa- 
tion. 


Emergency 


At Edgartown, Gittings found the of- 
fice not yet opened for the Summer sea- 
son. With a special operator, brought 
along for such emergencies, he broke 
in. At Provincetown he no sooner got 
ashore to wire copy than he learned the 
President had changed his plans and 
gone on to Gloucester. The Mary Alice 
and the Comanche arrived at Glouces- 
ter at 2:30 A.M. . Gittings and two re- 
porter companions tried again by row- 
ing ashore, scaling an oil wharf, and 
looking for local citizens. Even the 
police station was closed. A stranger 
in an automobile took them to his home 


- where they routed out the local West- 


ern Union manager by telephone, and 
got their stories on the wire in time for 
the last editions. 

Frederick M. Storm of the United 
Press tried to get around such difficul- 
ties by using the wireless on board the 
destroyer, Ellis. This plan was fru 
trated when Skipper Roosevelt begat 
dodging around the islands in Penob 
scot Bay where the Ellis was unable to 
follow. At Pulpit Harbor, Me., the pho- 
tographers abandoned sail for steam 
and chartered a tugboat, the Edna L 
The flotilla now numbered eight. The 
press boats, hot in the President’s wake, 
couldn’t head for a harbor with the dis 
patches for fear of losing the Amber 
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Speak FRENCH at Once! 


(Spanish, German or Italian) 


This EASY Way 
FIRST: You Listen SECOND: You Speak 


"Youlez Vous Faire Une Promenade Avec Moi, 

= Monsieur ?"_ invites the auda- 
; cious “Mademoiselle” of the 
Champs Elysées — or, “Wollen 
Sie mit mir spazieren gehen?” 
from the flirtatious Madchen 


of “Unter den Linden.” 

Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid—now 
these great fascinating centers of life 
and love, society, progress, business— 
are as much our neighbors as St. Louis 
Cleveland,San Francisco,Philadelphia i 

The NEW DEAL has so ordered it! 
Participation, comradeship, co-opera- 
tion, mutual protection—are the effects 
of the edicts of our great president. 

So, whether we like it or not—we’ve 
now got to know at least one neigh- 
bor’s language, just as our English 
cousins who are geographically close 
to the European centers, need to know 
Spanish, French, German or Italian. 


Chances of Advancement 
and Making Money Doubled 
But one must not for an instant consider this necessity 


of knowing at least one other language an unpleasant 
necessity! It is true that one’s chances of advance- 


ment, of getting a job, of making money are actually 
doubled by knowing another language—but so also are 
one’s social pleasure, happiness and appreciation of 
what other countries and people have to give us. 

These things were of course true 51 years ago when 
the geoet Edison and Count Cortina worked together 
to ae | the now world-renowned Cortinaphone 
Method of learning languages, and countless thou- 
sands the world over have benefited. But what was 
true of an isolated America half a century ago, is 
doubly true NOW of an America which leads the world 
and has become a neighbor to every nation on earth. 

French, the diplomatic language of the world, with 
your English, will take you anywhere on the globe. 
And you learn to speak French at once—the very day 
you get your Cortinaphone course. 


An Enjoyable Pastime 
From Which You LEARN 


A Frenchman speaks to you—you repeat 
the words, phrases, sentences after him—and that’s all 
there is to it. You speak French as the Frenchman 
Speaks it. It’s so easy and simple that a child of 7 
grasps and follows the idea cnatnatty. 

For an adult, the learning of French, Spanish, 
Italian or German by the Cortinaphone ‘Method is 
really an intriguing pastime. Each evening shut off 
the radio for 15 minutes, turn on Cortina, and believe 





reation, 


be simpl 





The NEW Deal 


The “New Deal” ends 
America’s policy of isolation. 
New opportunities for busi- 
vancement, money- 
making, social contacts, rec- 
are immediately 
opened up by our great presi- 
dent’s policy—if you know a 
foreign language. This is so 
easily done by the Cortina- 

hone Method that you will 
amazed at your 
rapid daily progress. 






CORTINAPHONE 


The Standard Language 
Method Since 1882 





PROOF In Only § Days! 


Right in your own home you test our method. WE 
GUARANTEE you will be delighted with the RESULTS in FIVE 
DAYS—or it costs you nothing! Full particulars in our Free Book. 


The CORTINAPHONE Short-Cut Language Method 
Puts a Native Instructor Right in Your Home 


Fascinating Cortinaphone Records—playable on any 
phono ae a native instructor right into your home, to talk to 
you whenever and as often as you wish. Just like being abroad with a 
refined and witty native companion—conversing, visiting shops and 
points of interest, attending theatres and opera, eo train, hotel 
accommodations—learning your new language naturally because you 
“live” every word! 4 

And sparkling conversation books show you what records tell you. 
You learn to read and write the language as you learn 
to speak it. 

Be a “two-language” person, with doubled social 
and cultural advantages. Do not travel abroad as a 
bewildered, overcharged “tourist”—but as a confident 
visitor who speaks the language! Or if you stay at 
home, knowing another language opens up new plea- 
sures. Yes, of earnings too, if you apply it for business 
success. 


You Can EARN More—and ENJOY 
More If You Know Another Language 

New friendships! New pleasures! Foreign 
literature, once a “closed book”, becomes a rich feast. 


Operas bring double enjoyment! ; 
anguage ability means bigger business advan- 
tages. In every field, two-language Americans get the 
* preference. 

No matter what your ambitions may be—whether 
cultural progress, more friends, greater success, or all 
three—learning a language is a delightful and lastingly 
worthwhile way of Deliakted 


You Must Be Delighted with the Cor- 
tinaphone Mei#iod—or You Pay Nothing 
Now, in just a few spare minutes a day 


you can learn a language. Within 5 days you will be 
delighted with the Cortinaphone Method—or you pay 






























it or not, in but a little while you understand nnd are 
speaking a foreign language! And without the usual 
grammar drudgery, memorizing, syntax or dry reading and study. 


You'll Be Amazed At How Quickly You Pick It Up 


Just listen to this record—made by cultured, clear-voiced 
natives. Start to speak FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN or ITALIAN 
at once—through the famous Cortinaphone Method! You'll be amazed 
how quickly you pick up your new language. It’s actually FUN! Easiest, 
surest way to learn a language at home. 


BO AML ATR OO te 
Portable Phonograph 
GIVEN 


For Limited Time Only! 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Absolutely FREE of extra 


charge. Not only plays Cortinaphone 
records, but is an ideal machine for 


all records, at home or to take on 
vacation, to camps, on trips. | 

Imported Swiss motor—precision 
made, built for long years of hard 
usage, reproducer of latest type. At- 
tractively covered with best quality 
black waterproof “Leatherette”. Con- 
tains artistically embossed album 
with ample capacity for carrying 
extra records. 

Mail coupon at once for free book 
and full details. 














nothing. Simply listen—imitate—repeat—and about 
6 weeks you are speaking perfectly—just like a native! 


Send Today! 
 __—~A. FREE Book 
Mail This Coupon Today! 


Without obligation, get the 
facts now. Our FREE Book, “The 
Cortina Short-Cut”, tells you how 
you can learn a language this 
quick, inexpensive, and fascinat- 
ing wa e’ll also send full de- 
tails of our 5-Day Money-Back 
Offer, and about FREE ono- 
gre given to Cortina students. 

ail coupon NOW. 


CORTINA ACADEMY 
(Est. 1882) Suite 24 


sgh 105 W. 40 St. New York, N.Y. 
om We Se Be ee 
CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) 
105 W. 40th St., New York City. 

Send me—without obligation—your booklet “The Cortina Short-Cut”, 
full facts about your special “PROOF-IN-5-DAYS” Offer, and about 
the offer of Phonograph FREE of extra charge. 

(Check eee in which you are interested) 
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EYE-EASE, RELAXATION .... AT 
SMALL. COST in the ALL-METAL 


PONTEN BOOK REST 


(Instantly adjustable) 
Here’s reading comfort 
ou’ve never own be- 
ore. This simple, practical 
device holds | or small 


boo es in any 
position. Eliminates eye 
, whether 
in bed or chair. Used by 


leading eye specialists. 
bd Folds when not in use. 


A thoughtful ideal, too, for 
GtFT elderly persons, 
| students and invalids 
e ; The Ponten Book Rest 
1 is valuable every day in 
by — Any every home. It will last a 
lifetime, yet it costs only 
& $3.50 or . . .. with adjust- 
able lamp . . . $6.00, and 
A holder for your money back if you’re 
TRAYS not pleased. On sale at lead- 
& ing department and special- 
ty stores, or.... 




















Store urmse's. 

Tiphe or dark een 
hi lory USE THE 
* COUPON 











B. Ponten Company, 
Berkeley, California. 
Please send me post paid Ponten Book Rests 
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makes quickly intelligible the 
vast, colorful and bewildering 
drama of human affairs. 














Fishes in Color 


Reproduced each Month. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
Amateur and Scientific ar- 
ticles about Tropical Fish, 

their Care, Breeding 
and Aquarium Main- 
tenance. 


1Sc a Copy 
$1.50 a Year 
Send For Sample Copy—10c 


AQUARIANA 


853 Howard St. 
San Francisco, California 
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Write for free 1933 catalog 
BUTZKE GARDENS 
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jack, with its alert skipper. 

But the bitterest pill came when Re- 
porter Roosevelt described the amuse- 
ment of the Presidential party at the 
landlubbers’ blunders with which the 
papers were filled. Among them, cor- 
respondents, telegraph operators, copy- 
readers, and editorial writers commit- 
ted the following: 

The New York Times carried a pho- 
tograph of the schooner Amberjack 
with the caption “a small sloop.” Its 
news accounts spoke of “reefing” a 
balloon jib and “breaking out a fisher- 
man’s staysail, something more suited 
to hard and fast open sailing.” It said 
also that the Amberjack carried a 
“Macaroni” mainsail. 

The New York Herald Tribune car- 
ried a description of the President wav- 
ing to a group on the “rear” of a de- 
stroyer. 

One Associated Press dispatch de- 
scribed the Amberjack as a “small 
skiff.” 


ROY HOWARD: Has “Scoop” 


But Can’t Quote Japan’s Ruler 


Roy W. Howard, head of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, was once char- 
acterized by his boss, the late Edward 
W. Scripps, as being cheeky and “hav- 
ing gall written all over his face.” Mr. 
Howard put those two qualities to good 
use last week. Accompanied by Ameri- 
can Ambassador Joseph C. Grew, he 
marched into the lacquered and richly 
tapestried Phoenix Hall of the Impe- 
rial Japanese Palace for the first in- 
terview ever granted to an American 
newspaper man. 


Greeted 
Dressed in the khaki field uniform of 


| @ general officer, his cap tucked under 


one arm, the Emperor greeted the 
dapper little publisher with a vigorous 
handshake, Western fashion. What fol- 
lowed was mildly disappointing. In the 
first place the Emperor, though familiar 
with the English language, chose to 
carry on the conversation through an 
interpreter. The interview itself was 
no more than a restatement of the nu- 
merous “good will” messages brought 
to this country by visiting Japanese. 
And finally, a rule of the Court pre- 
vented his quoting the Emperor. 

It was Howard’s first signed news 
story in a decade. When he was presi- 
dent of the Scripps-Howard’s United 
Press service, his spectacular signed ar- 
ticles included the famous “fight to the 
knockout” interview with Lloyd George, 
in 1916. Another was the greatest 
“scoop” and the greatest fizzle in jour- 
nalistic history: the -false Armistice 
story which he filed from Brest, 
France. 

Three days after the interview with 
the Emperor, Karl Bickel, The United 
Press’s present head, made the front 
page in the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers interviewing Adolf Hitler. 
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SCOTTSBORO: Trial Judge 
Sets Aside Conviction of Negro 


Judge James E. Horton took in his 
lean fingers a manuscript of 108 type. 
written pages last week. From the 
bench of a courtroom at Athens, Ala., he 
began reading aloud. For an hour and 
a half he went on. He had gone but a 
little way, however, when smiles came 
to the faces of the lawyers for Haywood 
Patterson, young Negro vagrant 
charged with rape. Another chapter 
was written in the long story shot 
through with passion, prides, and preju- 
dices, of what the world now knows as 
the Scottsboro cases. 


Ruled 


Judge Horton ruled that the verdict 
against Patterson be set aside. Though 
he had presided over the second trial of 
this leader of the nine Negroes charged 
with attacking Ruby Bates and Victoria 
Price, hoboing mill-girls, he now said: 

“History and the common experience 
of mankind teaches that women of the 
character shown in this case are prone 
to make false accusations both of rape 
and insult upon the slightest provoca- 
tion, or even without provocation, for 
ulterior purposes.” 


Check 


Mixed were the feelings of the law- 
yers employed by the Communist-led 
International Labor Defense to defend 
Patterson when they realized the full 
significance of Judge Horton’s decision. 
While it gave Patterson another chance 
to prove his innocence it abruptly si- 
lenced the radicals’ challenge to the en- 
tire jury system of the South. It had 
been the purpose of the militant Samuel 
Leibowitz of New York and others of 
Patterson’s counsel to force the higher 
courts to review Alabama’s method of 
selecting juries. 

During the second Patterson trial, Mr. 
Leibowitz had spent many heated days 
in an effort to prove that Negroes are 
consistently barred from Southern 
juries. He intended using that as a tell- 
ing point in his demand for a new trial. 


Recant 


Judge Horton never touched on this 
dynamite-laden subject in his opinion. 
He concentrated on the dubious testi- 
mony of the glib, garrulous Victoria 
Price, who stuck to her original rape 
story. At Patterson’s last trial Ruby 
Bates recanted her first testimony, said 
that no Negroes had assaulted her oD 
the freight train on which she, together 
with Victoria and some white lads, had 
been stealing rides. 

Red with anger, Thomas E. Knight 
Jr., young Attorney General of Ala 
bama, who had violently denounced Mr. 
Leibowitz and Northerners generally 
during the Patterson trial, said he would 
go on fighting to electrocute Pattersom. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Kidnaper of 
“Peggy” McMath Found Guilty 


@ CONVICTED: A jury in Barnstable 
(Mass.) Superior Court convicted Ken- 
neth Buck of kidnaping 10-year-old 
“Peggy” McMath and extorting $60,- 
000 from her parents. His brother, Cy- 
ril, who acted as go-between in securing 
the return of the little girl to her fam- 
ily and who was tried with Kenneth 
Buck, was acquitted. 

During the trial Kenneth Buck took 
the stand in his own defense, admitted 
that he had kidnaped the child from her 
school last May, but said that the plot 
was directed by a Hyannis bootlegger 
named “Bill” and that Mr. McMath was 
involved in the conspiracy. Cyril Buck 
also admitted his participation in the 
crime, but said that he thought Ken- 
neth really was acting for bootleggers 
who held the child. 

Standing to receive his sentence, Ken- 
neth Buck, who had wept while he testi- 
fied, gritted his teeth and barely flinched 
while the judge meted out a 24-year 
term of imprisonment for the crime 
which carries a maximum penalty of 
25 years. 


@®DECIDED: By the Maryland Court 
of Appeals, that the City of Annapolis 
cannot hold an election until 1936. 
Annapolis, which had been preparing 
to hold a municipal election. in July, 
was enjoined by the County Circuit 
Court from holding registration on the 
ground that as a new State law had 
legislated out of existence the city 
board of election supervisors and did 
not provide for another board until 
1936, there was no machinery for the 
election. The Appeals Court sustained 
the opinion, adding that the incum- 
bent city officers must be held over 
until 1936. 

Annapolis’s mayor is a Republican, 
elected in 1931 for a two-year term. 
Its City Council is composed of six 
Democrats and four Republicans, who 
will also be unexpectedly free from a 
campaign for reelection for the next 
three years. 


® INDICTED: Ervin F. Brown, 
nephew of William N. Doak, President 
Hoover’s Secretary of Labor, was in- 
dicted last week by a Federal Grand 
Jury in New York on charges of hav- 
ing solicited and received bribes from 
& criminal alien awaiting deportation. 

Brown was New York chief of the 
Labor Department’s recently abolished 
division of investigation for the Im- 
migration Bureau. He is accused of 
having received a gold wrist watch, an 
expensive camera, an automobile robe, 
and $600 from Joseph Belasco Morales, 
& Mexican who was held for deporta- 
tion on charges of illegal entry and of 

@ convicted criminal. 

On the dates when Brown is said 
to have received the bribes, he or- 
dered Morales’ bond first to be re- 
duced and then to be canceled, releas- 
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ing the Mexican. Brown was arrest- 
ed in Tampa, where he was found 
working as a night watchman. The 
United States Attorney’s office in New 
York hinted that it would call former 
Secretary Doak for questioning in 
preparing its case against his nephew. 
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COMMENCEMENTS: Smith 
Welcomed to Harvard Fold 


For a little space the doors of col- 
leges and universities swung to last 
week, as school terms came to an end. 
Many of them will reopen again within 
a few weeks, when Summer schools 
begin with a registration which already 
promises to be record breaking. Com- 
mencement exercises have now been 
held at all the large Universities. 

Deputy Sheriff Joseph N. McElroy 
of Middlesex County, wearing a silk 
hat, a blue swallow-tailed coat, and 
carrying a large gilded sword, stepped 
out on a platform of the Sever Quad- 
rangle in the Yard of Harvard Uni- 
versity last week and banged three 
times with his scabbard. Thus he an- 
nounced the concluding ceremonies of 
Harvard’s two hundred and ninety- 
seventh commencement. 


Interest 


Watching him with interest, sitting 
at the right hand of A. Lawrence 
Lowell, retiring president of the uni- 
versity, was Alfred E. Smith, graduate 
of New York’s East Side, former Gov- 
ernor of the Empire State. 

Presently Mr. Smith heard a Har- 
vard senior, Robert Fitzgerald of 
Springfield, Mass., welcome the British 
Ambassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay and 
the French envoy, Andre de Laboulaye 
in Latin. Then turning to Mr. Smith, 
the speaker remarked: 

“Te quoque, Alfrede praestantissime, 
felix ille miles, quaamquam carmina de 
viis Novi Eboraci cantare non pos- 
sumus, te inquam de tota nostra patria 
bene meritum, haud minus iuvat salu- 
tare.” 


Meaning 


“Alfrede” felix miles, took this in 
good part. Later he learned that it 
meant: “You also, Alfred, most il- 
lustrious, thou happy warrior, although 
we cannot sing the songs of the side- 
walks of New York, as thou hath 
merited well of our country, it is no 
less a pleasure to greet thee.” 

When the hood of Doctor of Laws 
had been hung about him, later in the 
day, Dr. Smith doffed his high hat, 
and said: 

“Referring to the title of doctor, on 
the way out here with Governor Ely a 
taxi driver called, ‘Hello, Doc!’ I said: 
‘You are two hours and a half ahead 


of time.’ ”’ 
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“We have nothing to fear in this 
country from a dictatorship,” he went 
on. “It cannot live here. The thing we 
have to fear is the influence of organ- 
ized minorities, because somehow the 
great majority doesn’t seem to organ- 
ize.” 

“It was easily the greatest day of 
my life,” rasped the ruddy-cheeked re- 
cipient of the honorary degree when 
the ceremonies were over. He signed 
his name to the starched cuffs of two 
university waitresses, who shouldered 
through the crowd that everywhere 
followed him. “But what’s going to 
happen to these when they go to the 
laundry?” he asked. “They ain’t. ever 
going there,’’ was the answer. 
Discipline 

Over at Radcliffe College in Cam- 
bridge, Owen D. Young was telling the 
graduating class of 236 last week that 
“politics was the fine lady in the 
parlor,” and that “economics was the 
kitchen maid who does the work.” 

“I .hope the latter will be able to 
discipline itself. Indeed we were mak- 
ing progress in that direction,” said 
the industrialist, “but there was always 
a small minority who refused cooper- 
ation and who were unwilling to accept 
self-discipline. They represented rugged 
individualism at its worst.” 


Incidents 


Commencement incidents elsewhere: 

Police in uniform, 50 of them, and 
25 plain-clothesmen stalked the cam- 
pus of the College of the City of New 
York at its commencement exercises 
last week. They were there to stop 
any further demonstrations of pacifist- 
communist origins which have kept the 
campus in ferment all this term. 

Despite their presence, however, 
young Felix A. Cohen, C.C.N.Y. ’26, 
son of Morris R. Cohen, one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading philosophers, led three 
other alumni in a protest picket line. 
They carried signs demanding the res- 
ignation of President Robinson of the 
college, who recently swung a mean 
umbrella on some bellicose pacifists. 


Result 


As the result of that fracas 21 stu- 
dents were expelled, and the umbrella 
became a symbol of revolt. Heywood 
Broun, the columnist, carried one in a 
mock commencement exercise at Hud- 
son Guild, New York, at which the 
expelled students appeared and were 
presented with diplomas while Mr. 
Broun gave the umbrella accolade. 

In a setting of rare beauty, a natural 
wooded amphitheater in the College 
Park, Robert Frost, the shy New Eng- 
land poet, received the degree of Litt. 
D., at Dartmouth College’s one hundred 
sixty-fourth commencement, at Han- 
over, N. H. At the same time two 
American women, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, the poet, and Miss Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, were be- 
ing honored with a degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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PROPAGANDA: Universiy 
of Chicago Class Studies Ay 


Propaganda’s subtle structure cam 
under the inspection of masters of the 
art of special pleading at the Univer. 
sity of Chicago, last week. There, g 
two weeks’ institute devoted to “Fo, 
mation of Public Opinion” was opene 
by Edgar Stern-Rubarth, formerly 
the Wolff Telegraph Bureau, the Ger. 
man news agency, who said: 

“The American mind is obviously 
more suitable than any other as an ob. 
ject of propaganda, political or other. 
wise.” 

The reason for our non-resistance ty 
propaganda, according to the German 
is that “the conviction that nothing is 
ever finished, that everything is chang. 
ing, developing, increasing, is one with 
which nearly every American is deeply 
imbued. It opens his ears and eyes tp 
whatever is aiming at his consent or his 
cooperation. In comparing American 
with European methods of propaganda 
we find that the Americans show a lack 
of Machiavellian skill.” 

The 50 assembled publicists, public 
relations experts, etc., smiled sardoni- 
cally at this. They heard Jules Sauer- 
wein, formerly of Le Matin, politically 
important French newspaper, say that 
in his country “printed opinion does not 
enjoy the same amount of prestige a 
in other. countries such as Germany, 
where the idea of individual rights and 
the desire to question authority is re 
stricted to much smaller circles.” 

M. Sauerwein said that big indus 
tries abroad—in Germany, “Schwer- 
Industrie,” and in France, “Metallur 
gie” and big ship-building companies— 
“become the real masters of great news 
agencies and papers.” 








ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Triumph of Law and 
Order in.“Emergency Call” 


At last the movie-makers—RKO t 
be specific—have made a film in whic 
the audience is on the side of law ani 
order. Last week jaded Roxy patross 
in New York actually cheered when the 


——<—— 


NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 











BABY FACE (Warner Brothers). Barbar 
Stanwyck, in a little titbit about a sit 
who made her way by means of thirte? 
men, 

HEUTE NACHT EVENTUELL (Allian#). 
German musical film with nice tunes 
Robert Stolz. 

THE SILK EXPRESS (Warner Brothers) 
Murder aboard a transcontinental trait 
Neil Hamilton, Sheila Terry, and 
Kibbee are involved. 

CORRUPTION (Hollywood). Rubber stall? 
presentation of the plight of an honet 
mayor. Preston Foster as His Honor 

WHAT PRICE INNOCENCE (Columbia). 

Movie adaptation of Willard Mack’s 

“Shall We Tell Our Children?” 

can we, nowadays? 
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ce went to the rescue of the heroes 
of “Emergency Call.” And when the 

r villain was shot, the paying 
onlookers again registered audible ap- 
proval. 

This commendable result was 
achieved by figuring out a racket so de- 
spicable that even admirers of such 
gangster films as “Little Caesar” and 
“Scarface” would be against it. 

Tom Rourke, sinisterly and snarlingly 
played by Edwin Maxwell, has a hos- 
pital under his control. When other 
sources of revenue dwindle, he makes 
the hospital head buy condemned ether 
—coincidentally causing the death of a 
brave emergency ambulance driver 
(William Gargan) who has _ been 
stabbed by one of his henchmen. 

“Bill” Boyd, as the victim’s pal, and 
Wynne Gibson, as his girl, swear re- 
venge and get it. The climax and de- 
nouement of “Emergency Call” are al- 
ways apparent, but so fast is the action 
and so spirited the playing that the re- 
sult is a picture moving in every sense 
of the word. 


“College Humor:”’’ Misnomer 
For “Bing” Crosby Picture 


The assumptions behind “College 
Humor” (Paramount) are that star 
football players do best when drunk; 
that college presidents are wrong in ex- 
pelling those stars when they are ar- 
rested for disorderly conduct, and that 
a dismissed athlete being sorry for him- 
self in an empty stadium during a 
downpour is infinitely pathetic. 

Also entwined in the story are Pro- 
fessor “Bing” Crosby, who teaches that 
Romeo was a crooner, and Jack Oakie, 
who tries harder than anybody else to 
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assimilate a little learning. The latter, 
too, wins the inevitable big football 
game in the inevitable last minute of 
play. 

.Richard Arlen is the disgraced star 





Robert Montgomery and Myrna Loy 
Taking “The Village” to the East River 


player, in love with Mary Carlisle, who, 
in turn, prefers Mr. Crosby. Burns and 
Allen appear briefly as a pair of cater- 
ers and supply “College Humor’s” only 
spice. 


‘sWhen Ladies Meet:”’ Alice 


Brady in Screen Triangle 


Last week, in New York, Rachel 
Crothers’s play, “When Ladies Meet,” 
was awarded the Roi Cooper Megrue 
Prize of $500, and a film based on it 
was presented by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

The prize is given annually by a board 
of the Dramatists’ Guild to that play, 
produced in New York, which “makes 
the audience a little brighter and a lit- 
tle more cheered up when it leaves the 
theater than when it came in.” 

In the play the ladies of the title met, 
talked a lot about a man one was mar- 
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ried to and the other loved, and finally 
decided he really wasn’t worth bother- 
ing about. Cynical ladies who saw the 
play presumably will approve the 
Guild’s selection. 

Harry Beaumont, the director, has 
let Robert Montgomery and Alice Brady 
make an astonishing number of would- 
be funny faces. Myrna Loy, as a wom- 
an novelist, reads every word of more 
than two syllables as though she had 
just consulted a dictionary. Only Ann 
Harding, the neglected wife, acts with 
any conviction or understanding. 

As a film, “When Ladies Meet” is 
noteworthy for Alice Brady’s talking 
picture debut. Miss Brady, who was 
brought up in New York, may surprise 
those who know the city’s distances, 
when she gazes from a Sutton Place 
balcony at Welfare Island and asks 
Myrna Loy: “How do you get so many 
people to call on you away down here 
in Greenwich’ Village?” 


“Melody Cruise:”’ Ruggles 
Does Well In New Film Farce 


Another of the recent series of musi- 
cal films is “Melody Cruise” (RKO). 
Unlike the rest, the songs-rise logically 
out of the action, and the story is a 
farce which is never taken seriously. 

Granted that the slight heart inter- 
est is centered on one “Phil” Harris, 
who looks, acts, and sings too much like 
Harry Richman for entire comfort, 
“Melody Cruise” is tuneful and is bril- 
liantly photographed. It gives Charles 
Ruggles his best film opportunity to 
date. 

Ruggles plays a California high-liver 
who has friends everywhere and a ter- 
rifying wife back home. He has been 
doing the New York night spots with 
a wealthy bachelor pal (Mr. Harris) 
who fears being married for his money, 
though he dotes on the ladies. Ruggles’ 
job is to keep him single, or all will be 
told to the terrifying wife. 

They board a luxury liner bound for 
California via Panama. It is well 
stocked with liquor and pretty girls, 
two of whom are stowaways in Mr. 
Ruggles’ cabin. So the complications 
are many enough. 
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ROUSTABOUT: Lusty Tale 
of Early 19th Century Rovings 


ANTHONY ADVERSE. By Hervey Allen. 
1,224 pages, 500,000 words. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. ~ $3. 


A gargantuan text presents the epic 
of Anthony Adverse, illegitimate roust- 
about born on the eve of the French Rev- 
olution. His mother was Scottish, he 
was conceived in Auvergne; born in the 
Alps and destined to trouble three Con- 
tinents. 

A convent raised “him; the Atlantic 
saw his career open as a sailor’s appren- 
tice. Along the African coast he traded 
for slaves. He trafficked with hidalgos 
in Cuba.and with Napoleon in France. 
A hunt for Mexican gold landed him in 
America, where he ended his days. 

Intermittent romance brightened his 
life in many places—he had a child by 
Angela—his poetic love; tropical nights 
he spent with Neleta, a mulatto, who 
had “honey-colored hips;” he became a 

‘ widower at one point, and finally mar- 
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ried Dolores because she had kissed him 
through an iron grill. 

Nine books, 68 chapters, and half a 
million words tell his story. It is a lux- 
uriant growth, including characters 
enough to fill a directory and enough 
pages of action, long drawn description, 
and philosophy to grace a whole set of 
old-fashioned novels. 

This novel is an example of the 
“picaresque” type made famous by 
Henry Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,” 30 years 
before the birth of Anthony Adverse. 
Like that book, it is the story of a lusty 
foundling who grew up to meet society 
on its own terms and make a good thing 
of every adventure thrown his way. 

No great depths are plumbed in the 
book’s ocean of words, nor is the writing 
distinctive; but it has its points. The 
long tale is engrossing, and its period- 
costumed characters make good per- 
formers. Drunken Captain Jorhem of 
the vessel Wampanoag, Carlo Cibo, jo- 
vial diplomat with “the eerie expression 
of a faun,” and other minor characters, 
are remembered even more clearly than 
the principal. 

Like his hero, Hervey Allen has led a 
varied life. Twenty-three years ago he 
was a midshipman. Later he was grad- 
uated from the University of Pittsburgh 
in economics, and first knew authorship 
as publicity man for the Bell Telephone 
Company. He wasa soldier on the Mex- 
ican border and a casualty in france. 
Six books of poetry, a war diary, and 
a biography of Poe have come from his 
pen. Most of the four years devoted to 
his first novel he spent in Bermuda, with 
the girl he had married at the end of a 
Vassar lecture course. 


DEFLATION: Jazz King Wins 
Wife By Elimination of Waist 


WHITEMAN’S BURDEN. By Margaret Liv- 
ingstone Whiteman and Isabel Leighton. 
106 pages, 29,000 words. Viking, New 
York. $1.50. 

“T’ll marry you on the day that I’m 
able to put my arms round you,” said 
Margaret Livingstone, moving picture 
actress, when Paul Whiteman proposed 
to her. His answer to this ultimatum 
was a fight to the finish against fat. 
The tactics he used, here stand revealed 
by the mate for whom he dieted. 

On the day the once behemothian 
maestro of jazz met the physician who 
helped with the campaign, two little 
meals had laid him low, though they 
consisted only of bananas and cream, 
hot cakes, fried apples, sausage, some 
dill pickles, and a Welsh rarebit. 

He went to the altar five months lat- 
er, having lost 113 of his 303 pounds, 
afraid to “take a bath in a tub for fear 
of slipping through.”: The ship had 
weathered every wrack; the prize he 
sought was wc. 

The Rhythm King, who had 1,023 
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neckties and was universally “lyon. 
aised,” according to a niece, wag 
famous for his bulk as for his jazz. § 
many inquiries greeted the new ling 
along which he had worked that it be 
came necessary to publish the ingigs 


story of abdominal shrinkage. It ap- 
peared last week with 22 austere reg. 
pes in its appendix and a generous tg 
of Hollywood wise-cracks. 

Mrs. Whiteman has been assisted by 
the working drawings of Peter Arno 
and the text of a collaborator who spe. 
cializes in human interest stories. Iga. 
bel Leighton—ghost-writer for a ‘shad. 
ow’s wife—produced illustrious. litera. 
ture last Spring, when with’ Mrs. James 
Roosevelt she wrote “My Boy Frank 
lin.” 


ACID ETCHED: Lively Talk 
of English Social Ostracism 


FACADE. By Theodora Benson, 


313 "pages, 
74,000 words. 


Morrow, New York, $2.60, 

The daughter of Lord Charnwood, bi- 
ographer of Lincoln and Roosevelt, 
writes a novel of the new high society 
in England. County. families and pre 
cise conventions there are eternal, but 
some of the trimmings have bea 
changed. Now, the elite welcome bugi- 
nessmen as well as horsemen. The dé 
butante’s only aim in life is still a good 
marriage, but her existence is enlivened 
by fashionable love affairs. After-din- 
ner port is washed down with American 
slang and chasers of jazz. 

The hero of “Facade” is Tony Hard 
wick, broad-shouldered sportsman who 
had everything, but lost it in a race. 
He doped his horse, was found out, and 
saw himself as a rotter. The Honorable 
Miss Benson handles his aristocratic 
figure without gloves. 

Both his mistress and his fiancee were 
sporting—the first came to comfort, the 
‘second to marry him—when the very 
eligible bachelor had lost his standing. 
The latter won this prize of doubtful 
value. “Facade” concerns the young 
couple, their exiled. adventures, and 
their sophisticated friends, who stalk 
society in search of the fast life. 

It is drawing room comedy, incon- 
sequential, but lively reading. The 
author etches her scenes with acid, and 
the story of Tony’s subsidence is 4 
blend of good narrative and sparkling 
satire. 


NEWS-WEEK’S BOOK LIST 


—7_ 














THE ROMANTIC EXILES. By E. H. Car. 
Fictional account of a nineteenth century 
Russian revolutionist; born too soon, © 
iled for his opinions, and doomed to a 
explosive private life. 391 pages, 120,00 
words. Stokes, New York. $2.75. 

EXPERIENCES AND IMPRESSIONS. A? 
autobiography by A.- A. Anderson, artist 
and rancher, who persuaded Theodor 
Roosevelt to establish a -forest reserv’ 
around the Yellowstone Park. 245 page 
72,000. words. Illustrated. Macmillat, 
New. York. $3. 

HE ARRIVED AT DUSK. By R. C. Ashby. 
Combination ghost and detective stormy 
laid on the sinister, wind-swept Nort! 
‘aumbrian moor, 318 pages. 80,000 words 

Macmillan, New York. $2. 
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From Broadway’s garrulous incandescents to the 
soft, mellow light of a Nebraska lamp, people are 
reading news... reading more news than ever 
before. 

The reason is logical: never before has the general 
run of news come so close to our own lives, pocket- 
books, futures. 

NEWS-WEEK, printed, pictured and priced for these 
momentous times, reaches across the Continent and 
the Seven Seas as well, to sift the significant from 
the trivial, to add the light of simplicity and under- 


‘low ofa 


A Nehraska lamp 


Photographs by Ewing-Galloway 


standing to the light of your reading lamp. 

No rival to your daily paper, but rather an indis- 
pensable supplement, NEWS-WEEK has already cap- 
tured the attention of more than 30,000 alert 
Americans who would keep pace with the swift 
tempo of the day. 

NEWS-WEEK, too, is a report of the most amazing 
growth of a new enterprise. NEWS-WEEK grows 
every seven days because it is edited to the needs 
of a great cross-section of men and women who 
want this sort of clarified reporting. 


NEWS-WEEK 


COVERS WORLD NEWS IN ALL ITS PHASES +: EVENTS + PICTURES - BACKGROUND 





The Sentinel 


The Hartford has been 
standing guard against loss 
to its policyholders since 
1810. During that time it has 
been on the alert to offer 
them wide and. complete 


protection, keeping abreast, 
of all the changes and- 


hazards of modern life. °_ 

Therefore, ‘consult® the 
nearest HARTFORD. agent™. 
Put into his hands.the pro- 
tection of your home and 
your business. Back of him 
and the.contract he sells you 
stands the HARTFORD With 
its will’t6 pay, its ability 
to, pay and its:-record of 
payment during 123 years. 


The resources of the HARTFORD are set forth in 

detail in our 123d annual statement. We shall be 
pleased to send a copy of it to you upon receipt 
of your request, addressed to the Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


te HARTFORD Fire INSURANCE COMPANY ©1590 co-no: bnow te 


name of the Hartford Agent 3 
look under “Hartford” i# © 


ann THE HARTFORD accipENT AND INDEMNITY CO. jour telephone book. 1f be 


~“ 


‘ 


isn’t listed, write the 
Hartford Fire Insurance 


WRITE “PRACTICALLY. EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIE &. Company, Hariford, Con. © 





